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A SOFT, FINE SPRAY THAT IS GOOD TO YOUR HAIR 
HOLDS CURLS BEAUTIFULLY IN PLACE FOR HOURS 


Breck Hair Set Mist is a gentle spray Breck Hair Set Mist holds curls beautifully 


that leaves hair soft and shining, never stiff in place, even in damp weather. Use after 





or sticky. This fragrant mist, with lanolin, combing, to hold hair in place; use before 


brings out the natural beauty of your hair. combing—style as you comb; use for pincurls. 


Deautiful Nai, 
Lis B R 


New purse size 75¢; 202. 65¢; S52 os. $1.25; 80s. $1.50; Il os. $2.00. Plus tax. Available wherever cosmetics are sold. 
















Listerine is for breath-— 
/ tooth paste is for teeth! 
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Listerine kills bad breath germs tooth paste doesnt even reach 





Germs all over your mouth and throat cause most bad breath. 


. aste can’t even reac st of these germs. le YOU KILL GERMS ON 
looth pa te can te ven reac h mo: t of the se ge rms » ke t | @ TIMES AS MeNCE ORAL SURFACE 
alone kill them. You need a free-flowing liquid antiseptic— THE LISTERINE WAY* 


Listerine Antiseptic—to do that. Listerine is amazingly 


““wet’’—far more fluid than any tooth paste. And 





Listerine Antiseptic kills germs as no tooth paste can— 





on contact, by millions. No wonder Listerine oe 
: ; } Your tooth paste The Listerine way 

stops bad breath four times better than tooth paste! reaches only this covers four times 
small area around more germ-laden 

teeth and gums. surface, kills 
And notooth paste germs all over 


Every time you brush your teeth, is antiseptic. mouth, throat. 
a & 
reach for Listerine 


WTUNE IN “THE LORETTA YOUNG SHOW” NBC-TY NETWORK 





*See directions on label. 











The Dainty 


STICK 


Loved by 
Millions 


With Plastic 
Push-Up 
Holder! 
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The Perfected 
Luxury-Quality 


ROLL-ON 


Stops Perspiration 
Odor Worries 
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THE SCREEN /S SINGING! 









- Bf METRO-GOLDWYN-MAYER ‘ M-G-M IS BRINGING 
7t aM | BROADWAY'S BELL-RINGING 
a AN ARTHUR FREED e. 

Tt PRODUCTION ‘ MUSICAL TO YOU! 
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In CinemaScope And 
METROCOLOR 


SONGS! SONGS! By 
“Bells Are Ringing” 
“Just In Time”’ 

“1 Met A Girl” 
‘The Party’s Over’ 


and many more! 
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FRED CLARK weEDDIE FOY,JR. - JEAN STAPLETON 
screen Play and tyres by BETTY COMDEN and ADOLPH GREEN + wusicy JULE STYNE = “seuts are rincne 


Book and Lyrics by Music by As Presented On the Stage Directed by 


BETTY COMDEN and ADOLPH GREEN - JULE STYNE bythe theatre guia = VINCENTE MINNELLI 
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BY SIDNEY SKOLSKY 


Whoever Kim really is, I like her. 


Some women are easy 


| wonder who Kim Novak thinks 

she is. She is different people at 
different times, but I admit I like 
most of the Kim Novaks I’ve met. . . . 
Marilyn Monroe, more than any 


train, plane or boat, makes news 
when she is on time. “They tell me I 
was born late,” admitted MM... . 
When I mention the Schell clan, I’m 
betting my money on Maximilian in- 
stead of the better-known Maria. . 

Time was when Frank Sinatra was 
singing in a New Jersey roadhouse, 
wondering if he’d ever become the 
singer with a name band. . . . Never 
believed I’d see the day when two 
songs would be yanked out of a Pat 
Boone movie (“Journey to the Cen- 
ter of the Earth”) to make room for 
his acting. . . . It didn’t happen so 
long ago that you shouldn’t remember 
the answers. Here goes: Charlton 
Heston and Simone Signoret won 
Oscars for the best performances by 
an actor and actress. Who won the 
Oscars for the best performances by 
a supporting actor and actress? ... 


Look out for 
proof from John. 


to forget, but Simone’s not one of them. 


I] think “The Unforgiven” is a beau- 
tiful, uneven, long movie which I’d 
have thought as beautiful and more 
entertaining if it hadn’t been so long 
and uneven. .. . John Saxon is about 
to come on strong and prove he can 
act. ... But with Gardner McKay, I 
can still see the acting lessons. 
Starlet Googie Schwab told why she 
had broken her engagement to her 
wealthy fiance: “I saw him in a bath- 
ing suit and he looked so different 
without his wallet.” 

Hugh O’Brian can’t go with as 
many girls as he’s itemed with. .. . 
I'll always remember Ava Gardner in 
“The Barefoot Contessa” as the most 
beautiful face I’ve ever seen in Tech- 
nicolor. . . . There’s never been a 
white bathing suit like the one Eliza- 
beth Taylor wore in “Suddenly, Last 
Summer.” .. . Time was when Tony 
Randall was intent upon becoming a 
. . Bar- 


bara Nichols defines a wolf as a man 


professional weight-lifter. 


of single purpose and double talk. 
I never watch Sophia (Continued) 
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The talent from Tampa 
e . who became a 
Wy. 4 fen- cents-a-dance girl... 


The naive guy from | Ps 
Milwaukee who got caught + }" 
in the rat race.. lll”, 


“You talk about 
breaking New York 
















open in three months. 
It might take you 
all your life—and 
you still won't do it. 
Just wait till it 
slams every door 
in your face. 
You'll lie, steal, 
cheat—and that's 
only the beginning!” 


in the 


PERLBERG- 
SEATON 


production of 


GARSON 
KANIN'S 


- P 
co-staring UACK OAKIE/ KAY MEDFORD / DON RICKLES / TECHNICOLOR “en JOE BUSHKIN + SAM BUTERA + GERRY MULLIGAN 


Directed by Robert Mulligan - Screenplay by Garson Kanin + Based on His Play - A Paramount Picture 





Ka 
UT TE™ 
SANITARY BRIEF 


Knit for flawless fit with pinless 


“stay-put power” and waterproof 
panel for ultimate protection. 
White all combed cotton with 
nylon reinforced leg bands. $1.50. 


continued 


Loren without imagining I hear the 
director giving the directions. . . . 
Things move so fast these days that 
they don’t allow a New Face time 
enough to become new. . . . I'll bet 
(while I’m in the betting mood) that 
Bing Crosby is more naturally re- 
laxed than Perry Como. . . . Edd 
(Kookie) Byrnes has trouble parking 
his own car. I’ve heard people 
(producers, directors, agents, etc.) 
boast about the talent they discov- 
ered; but I’ve yet to hear one talk of 
the performer they helped ruin. .. . 
Hugh Griffith and Shelley Winters 
won the Oscars for the Best Support- 
ing Actor and Actress. You didn’t 
think I’d be an old meanie and not 
give the answer? ... Time was when 
Jimmie Rodgers worked in a paper 
mill and his fellow workers would ask 
him to quit singing on the job and 
keep still. 

I keep looking and looking at Doris 
Day, wondering what makes her look 
like the All-American girl. It can’t be 
the blond hair, because Jayne Mans- 
field has blond hair: it can’t be the 
freckles, because Katharine Hepburn 
has freckles; it can’t be the smile, be- 
cause Maria Schell is always wearing 
one, too. .. . | can’t accept the state- 
ments that France Nuyen is as eccen- 
tric and uncontrollable as they’d have 
her appear. | always found her an 
independent, but a smart chick... . 
The best thing I like about James 
Darren is Evy Norlund. This is not 


Can't help wondering about Doris. 


Did you forget about Shelley: 


meant as a bum rap for Darren bui 
heavy praise for Evy... . I'd like to 
see Doris Day’s boy, Terry, marry 
Tuesday Weld, only because she'd 
then be Tuesday Day. . . . Did you 
ever believe you'd see the day when it 
would be Mamie Van Doren, Inc.? 
They're making better looking corpo- 
rations. . . . Dick Shawn tells about 
the 50-year-old Martian who landed 
here and said, “Take me to your 
Lolita.” 

Holler at me if you must, but I be- 
lieve Tab Hunter is a better actor 
than most critics credit him. . . . Time 
was when Fred Astaire announced his 
retirement because he was tired of 
dancing and thought the public was 
tired of watching him dance. ... Mort 
Sahl, talking about the political 
propaganda, said, “The politicians 
are so used to exaggerating that they 
can't tell the truth without lying 
about it.” 

I’ve yet to see a Marlon Brando 
movie (good, bad or indifferent) 
without being fascinated by Brando. 

. . Whenever they start giving an 
actor the “Mr.” -billing in front of his 
name, watch out. He’s on the way 
out. ... Do you remember when Deb- 
bie Reynolds was married to Eddie 
Fisher, and Glenn Ford was married 
to Eleanor Powell, and Nick Adams 
wasn't married at all? It seems like 
yesterday, and when you think about 
it, it practically was! 

I’m of the opinion Anna Magnani 
is a fine actress, but sometimes | 
wish they'd use subtitles under her 
speeches. . . . They took away Brig- 
itte Bardot’s towel and thought that 
made her a character actress. .. . 
Hollywood is a place where if you 
exhibit good manners they think you 
are a butler, an usher, or out of work. 


That’s Hollywood For You. 





in the handiest packets you ever poofed 


First purse-size shampoo for girls who go places . . . Helene 
Curtis Shampoo Plus Egg in spillproof, leakproof little plastic 
packets! Just nip off the tip and poof a Shampoof . . . two heady 
headfuls of rich, rich lather. See the Golden Plus of egg, nature’s 
lusterizer, relight your highlights, whatever your hair color. Poof 
a Shampoof today . . . with +dbne@uita4 shampoo plus egg 2%... 


1 complete shampoo ~~ 

(2 luxury lathers) in every 10¢ 
packet. Card of 6, just 59¢. Also 

in handy beauty bottle, 59¢ and $1. 





For you... 
blasé sophistication ? 


ut 


—an intriguing affair twixt the moderne and 
the floral, a baffling blend that'll throw him 
completely off guard! Towering Cologne 1.00 


Crisp, refreshing Cologne Spray1.50 Delight- | 


ful Dusting Powder 1.00 Touch-on Appliqué 
Sachet 1.00 Matching Cologne Stick 1.00. 


ANOTHER FRAGRANCE TRIUMPH BY 


BOURJOIS 


get more out of life— 


go out to a 


movie 


The Fugitive Kind U.A. 
Three high-powered personalities 
-Marlon 


and Joanne 


Brando, Anna Magnani 
Woodward (pictured 
above )—go into high gear, with the 
result you feel as if you've been 
crashed into the middle of a night- 
mare. Marlon’s a thirty-year-old who 
believes he has wasted all his young 
years. (At least, that’s the way it 
sounds; this character has a terrible 
time putting his ideas into words.) 
Looking for a fresh new life. he drifts 
but ooh, did he 
pick the wrong place! This town is so 
deep in the heart of Tennessee Wil- 
liams-land, that the people are even 


into a small town 


nuttier than the writer’s usual crea- 
tions. Joanne is a bedraggled, rebel- 
lious, desperately drunk, 


and even though, at first, Anna seems 


unhappy 


refreshingly normal when she and 
Marlon are drawn together, she ad- 
mits she’s “filled with hate” for the 
brutal citizens who killed her father. 
But we had to admit, under Sidney 
Lumet’s direction, the story is like a 
strange, dream-like spell. 


ADULT 


Flame Over India RANK, 20TH; 
CINEMASCOPE, DE LUXE COLOR 

Have you caught “Stagecoach” on 
the late, late show? Well, here’s a 
rousing British thriller that follows the 
same classic pattern, though its In- 
dians live in India, where, incidental- 
ly, the movie was shot. The formula: 
Round up a miscellaneous bunch of 
people and send ’em on a trip through 


hair-raising danger and watch how 
each one reacts. Around 1910, with 
civil war blazing in the hill country, 
British officer Kenneth More is as- 
signed to get a five-year-old Hindu 
prince to safety, away from Moham- 
medans who want to kill the child. In- 
stead of a stagecoach, we have an 
ancient, wheezing railroad engine that 
hauls one coal car and one battered 
old coach. With Lauren Bacall as the 
little prince’s spirited American gov- 
erness, we have just about every shade 
of political opinion aboard. And we’re 
off on a wild ride that gives two hours- 
plus of spectacular thrills. panne 
The Savage Eye 


If you can stand a jolt, a movie 


TRANS-LUX 


that’s intensely personal and frighten- 
ingly real, try this one. It'll be very 
much worth your time as it takes you 
inside the mind of Barbara Baxley, a 
young woman just divorced and ut- 
terly lost. Through “the savage eye” 
of the camera, wandering around Los 
Angeles with her, you'll see people as 
she sees them—all ugly. But, as the 
film moves on, you finally realize that 
the picture’s creators (Ben Maddow, 
Sidney Meyers and Joseph Strick) 
have something much gentler to say 
and, except for one scene, the action 
is wordless. You hear instead Bar- 
bara speaking her troubled thoughts 
and the quet voice of her conscience 
(Gary Merrill’s voice) calling her to 
sanity. ADULT 

(Continued on page 88) 














“There’s no tan 


like a 


"Cand De 


Co-Starring in 


‘PORTRAIT IN BLACK” 


A Universal-International Picture 
in Eastman Color 


SANDRA DEE says, ‘‘Only Coppertone gives 
me such a deep tan, yet keeps my skin so soft and 
smooth.”’ Like other Hollywood stars, Sandra 
has discovered what Florida sun tests prove: 

Coppertone gives you the fastest tan possible 
. . . With maximum sunburn protection! 

It’s guaranteed by a scientific sunscreen that 
shuts out rays that burn and coarsen skin; lets in 
ultraviolet rays that activate safe tanning deep 
within your skin—so it tans quickly and natu- 
rally ... from the inside out! 

Absolutely no artificial tanning agent to stain 
your skin or clothes. No alcohol. Coppertone is 
lanolized and moisturized to prevent ugly dry- 
ing and peeling. Stays on skin longer— 
so protects you even after swimming! 






















4 . ’ 
America’s 
No. 1 Suntan! 


Only suntan product 
available in Lotion, 
Oil, Cream, Spray, 
Shade (for children 
and supersensitive 
skin). Also Noskote. 
Save—buy large sizes. 


COPPERTONE 
Suntan 


Louon 


Another quality product 





Coppertone tan“ 






















“ 








COPPERTONE 





for fastest tan 





_witn MAXIMUM 


SUNBURN PROTECTION E> »a 
GUARANTEED 





Coppertone is a Reg. T. M. of Plough, Inc. 





of Plough, Inc. Also 
available in Canada. 








SEE DICK CLARK ON “AMERICAN BANDSTAND” ® ABC TELEVISION NETWORK 
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Like Father, Like Daughter 


Everyone always tells me that I take 
after my father and it always makes me so 
proud. I wondered since Father's Day is 
coming up, if some of the stars’ daughters 
look like them, too? 

Roz ELBaum 
Miami, Fla. 


See for yourself. Just turn the page and see 
how many Hollywood fathers and daughters 
you can match up.—Eb. 


Famous Songs? 


I thought that the list of songs famous 
people might sing, in one of your past 
issues, Was very cute. It also gave me some 
ideas: “Who's Sorry Now” by Martin and 
Lewis, “The Way of a Clown” by Red Skel- 
ton, “When You're Smiling” by Lawrence 
Welk, “A Fool Such As I” by Jerry Lewis, 
“Brother, Can You Spare a Dime” by Jack 
Benny, “Mutual Admiration Society” by 
Bob Hope and Bing Crosby, “Just Kiss Me” 
by Pat Boone. 

HELEN Pau 
Rutherford, N.J. 


Look Alikes 


... I think my Uncle Orion looks a lot 
like Glenn Ford. Don’t you think so? 
Linpa FULTON 
Wilmot, Ohio 


He looks more like William Holden to us. 


—Eb. 


We think Bill’s the double for Orion. 





You Asked For It 


. .» Recently I became very interested in 
a fairly newcomer to the screen and have 
looked through countless magazines ex- 
pecting to find stories and pictures of him. 
Since my favorite, Stephen Boyd, is a fine 
actor as well as charming, handsome and 


yrugged, I can’t see why there isn’t more 


on him. 

Hope the next time I pick up a Photo- 
play, I'll find some nice pictures and a story 
on him. 

Mrs. L.M.B. 
Lynn, Mass. 


If you pick up this issue of Photoplay and 
turn to page 56, you'll find what you've 
been waiting for.—Eb. 


ot 


It’s Ava, Grace and Clark in “Mogambo.” 


A Discussion? 


A friend and I have been discussing the 
movie “Mogambo.” We have disagreed as 
to who were the female stars in that picture. 
My friend says Ava Gardner and Deborah 
Kerr and I say Ava Gardner and Grace 
Kelly. Could you please settle this argu- 
ment and tell us who’s right? 

Miriam DupLey 
Linwood, N.J. 


I hope your discussion doesn’t become a 
fight! You are right—Grace Kelly played 
opposite Ava Gardner.—Eb. 


Your Wish 


Recently, I saw the movie “The Miracle” 
in which Roger Moore played the part of 
Michael. 1 think he’s a wonderful actor 
and he’s very handsome. Would you print 
some information and a picture of him? 

Carta Hunter 
Salem, Ohio 


Your wish is our command. See page 62. 
—Eb. 


... 1am a great fan of Bobby Rydell’s. 
I would be very happy if you did a story 
on him with a big picture. 
LynpA COHEN 
Middletown, Pa. 


As long as you'll be happy, see page 44.—Eb. 


Favorites 


I hope that Jeff will read this 

And maybe Esther too, 

For they were my very favorites 

As everybody knew. 

But then came Frank Sinatra 

With Novak by his side: 

Then they were my favorites, 

This could not be denied. 

Next was Elvis Presley 

And charming Sandra Dee. 

They are my current favorites 

As you can plainly see. 

But after seeing Deborah 

And lover Gregory Peck, 

I still say they’re my favorites 

If I may stick out my neck. 

Or at least that’s what I thought 

Until I met the rest: 

Now it’s Rock and Doris 

The greatest and the best. 
LAVoNNE CHERRIE LocKWwoopD 
Miaml, FLa. 


Boy. are you a mixed-up kid! !—Eb. 


More Look Alikes 
. . . This is Jack C. Cleland, the man 


who coined such phrases as “Drive Care- 
fully, The Life You Save May Be Your 
Own.” He’s mistaken for Arthur Godfrey 
many times. What do you think? 
Doris ZERBY 
Lynwood, Calif. 


... I, as well as lots of other people, 
think my daughter Lynda looks a lot (and 
acts a lot) like Shirley MacLaine. Don’t 
you agree? 

Tina RIpER 
Oakland, Cal. 


Continued 


Do you think Lynda looks like Shirley? 





Most beautiful thing 
that's happened -to 


diamonds in fifty years 


The brilliant discovery that sets off 

a diamond in a blaze of glory! You've 
never seen anything like it because there's 
never been anything quite like “Evening 
Star” on earth before. Dreamed up and 
created only by Artcarved it frees a 
diamond so that it looks like a star 
floating on your finger. See “Evening Star” 
at the thousands of Artcarved jewelers 
throughout the country— 

and you'll know what it's like to catch 

a star and put it on your finger. 

And surprise—wait until your jeweler tells 
you about Artcarved’s Permanent Value 
Plan that allows you to apply your 

rings full current retail price, should you 
a. ever desire to, toward a larger 
ie Artcarved Qi yond. Everything's more 


wed. 


MENT RINGS” 
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‘Evening Star’’t engagement rings in a dazzling collection from $250 to $10,000. Things J. R. Wood & Sons, Inc., Dept. P-30, 216 E. 45th St., New York 17,N Y 
to remember forever about an Artcarved engagement ring—every one is guaranteed, ee Pe Lee oe ee 


in writing, for color, cut, clarity, carat weight, if Artcarved is stamped in the ring. FREE. Please send me ''WEDDING GUIDE FOR BRIDE AND GROOM" 
-a guide to wedding etiquette with valuable tips on ring buying. Also 
7 send name of nearest authorized ARTCARVED jeweler. 
Beloved by brides for more than one hundred years (1850-1960) 


Name 





ss. 
T‘evenine STAR’’ DESIGN PAT. APPLIED FOR. PRICES, SUBJECT TO CHANGE WITHOUT NOTICE, INCLUDE FEDERAL TAX, Adare 





RINGS ENLARGED TO SHOW DETAIL. COPR. 1959, J. R. WOOD & SONS, INC. City County or Zone 








“Readers Sue. continued 


HOW MANY DAUGHTERS AND FATHERS 
CAN YOU MATCH UP ? 


(answers below) 


FRANK 
SINATRA 


e] 40) te) 
MONTGOMERY 


TONY ROY 


CURTIS ROGERS 


GARY 
COOPER 


ROBERT 
YOUNG 
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Eighteen Pictures . . . Count ’em! 


“The Story on Page One” concerned “The 
Wreck of The Mary Deare” in “Tiger Bay.” 
“Our Man in Havana,” “Cash McCall,” was 
hiding behind “The Bramble Bush” “On the 
Beach” when “Suddenly Last Summer” “The 
Last Voyage” on “Swan Lake” took place. 
“The Miracle” of the whole thing was that 
“The Third Voice” he heard, kept shouting 
“Sink The Bismarck!” I’m afraid “Cash Mc- 
Call” should not have been “The Mouse 
That Roared” as “The Odds Against Tomor- 
row” were just too high for “The Man Who 
Knew Too Much.” For all that’s left of “Our 
Man in Havana” is “A Portrait in Black” 
which I would say is a poor “Imitation of 
Life.” 

Norma J. DONALDSON 
Pinehurst, Idaho 


I'd say you took a “Journey to the Center of 
the Earth” to dig up this “Story on Page 
One.”—Eb. 


A Question????? 


I want to ask you a question. When is 
Perry Mason going to lose a case? 
ReNnA Tyson 
Lyons, Ind. 


As soon as the D.A. wins one!—Eb. 


Dear Someone: 


“I’m Available,” “At the Hop.” This is my 
“Blue Heaven” since you said “Bye Bye 
Love,” and “It Hurts.” When we had a “Lov- 
ers’ Quarrel,” it was like “The Battle of New 
Orleans.” Believe me, “I Ain’t Never” been 
in the “Sea of Love” or even “Beyond the 
Sea.” You used to say “I Only Have Eyes 
for You,” but “What a Diffrence a Day 
Makes.” From a “Big Hunk of Love” to 
“Tears on My Pillow.” 

Now I’m going down to “Lonesome Town.” 
Tll be at “Heartbreak Hotel” on “Lonely 
Street,” so “How About That?” “Just Ask 
Your Heart” if you want to be a “Lonely 
Blue Boy,” or you don’t want to be “Among 
My Souvenirs.” I know you don’t want to be 
“A Boy Without a Girl.” Remember, “You 
Were Mine,” and now Im “Twixt Twelve 
and Twenty,” and I’ve changed “From Bob- 
by Sox to Stockings.” So “Don’t Be Cruel.” 
“P.S. I Love You.” 

ANN ARTELLI 
Matawan, N. J. 


Tribute to Eddie Cochran 


I would like to express my deepest sympa- 
thies over the death of singer Eddie Cochran. 
He was one of my favorite singers. I had 
heard he was on tour and I was hoping that 
he’d be back soon, when I heard about his 
accident on Easter Sunday. 

I wish that, in tribute to him, you might 
have an article in your magazine on him. I 
am sure that his death was a great loss to all 
who knew and liked him. 

SarAH HARTWELL 
Weston, Mass. 


Photoplay’s tribute to Eddie, written by Shari 
Sheeley, will be in our next issue. Shari, who 
was in the crash with Eddie, is still in the 
hospital at this time.—Eb. 

Continued 





Write to Readers Inc., Photoplay, 205 E. 42nd 
St., New York 17, N. Y. We regret we cannot 
answer or return unpublished letters. To start 
fan clubs or write stars, contact their studios. 





Fashion Coral 


vyCuTreEXx 


The new light, bright fashion tones, 
Fashion Coral and Fashion Orchid 


American designers have a way with color... American women 
have a talent for wearing it. Ask Paul Whitney, noted California 
designer. Ask Sarmi, famous New York fashion creator. Each 
has a flair for color. Each has used that flair to interpret for 
you the new all-American lipstick and polish shades by Cutex. 
“Fashion Coral” done in taffeta by Paul Whitney. “Fashion 
Orchid” translated into chiffon by Sarmi. “Colors Americana,” 
the new light, bright fashion tones for your lips and finger nails! 


NORTHAM WARREN, NEW YORK 





Change hair color 
at the drop of a hat 


BE A BLONDE 


Fifi, 2.98 


Fool the eye 
S ways with 


HAIR-DO 
SWIM CAPS 


that keep your 
own hair dry 


Newest fashion sensation... the be- 
witching undersea creature who 
changes her hair to blonde, red, chest- 
nut, platinum or raven in seconds. It’s 
you... in HAIR-DO, the exciting swim 
cap that’s light-as-air, soft-to-wear... 
because it’s made of U.S. Aqua Foam. 


United 
States 
Rubber 


Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N.Y. 
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. . . I am so lonely that 
I would like to have pen 
pals. I am a_ twenty- 
year-old student. 
Kyouncsik PAK 

232-104 Huk Sek Dong 
Young Dong Po Koo 
Seoul, Korea 





. Want to join the Sandra Dee fan club? 
Membership is $1.20 per year and you'll 
receive an editorial and a picture each 
month, plus a membership card and many 
special privileges. Write to: 

Nancy WALSH 
12 Lakeshore Dr. 
Marlboro, Mass. 





Attention all Patty McCormack fans! 
If you want to be a member of her fan 
club—Chicago branch—write to: 
Patty McCormack Fan Ciup 
c/o Matt Ignoffo 
7463 N. Ridge Ave. 
Chicago 45, Ill. 





. Remember “Shangri-La,” “My One 
Sin,” etc.? Those were a few of the hits 
made by th Four Coins. This is an open 
invitation to you to join their national fan 
club. Dues are 50¢ per year for a member- 
ship card, photo, biography and issues of 
our bulletin, with snapshots of our boys. 
Foreign members can send their dues in 
the form of a souvenir of their country. 
Join us, won't you? 

BARBARA SIMAN 

364 Halle Dr. 

Euclid 32, Ohio 





. My friend and I 

both have Muscular Dys- 

trophy and we both love 

to write and hear from 

other people to keep up 

with the latest news. My 

friend, Miss Eva Fim- 

binger of 2529 Leninova, 

Gottwaldov 1, Czechoslo- 

vakia, would like to 

write to boys and girls 

between the ages of 16 

and 20. I am seventeen 

and would like to write 

to boys and girls be- 

tween the ages of 17 and 

25. m 
Puytus ZLOTNICK 
East Hampton Rd. 
Portland, Conn. 





. .. This is to introduce Margie Nicholson, 
of 904 West Wellington, Chicago, Illinois, 
as the president of the Audrey Meadows 
National Fan Club. Margie has my full 
consent and cooperation in this venture. 
Auprey MeaApows 





. . + | am president of the Postcard Ex- 
change Club and would like members all 
over the world to join. Anyone who is in- 
terested in collecting postcards, with dues 
of 50¢ and 3 postcards per year, write: 
GLENETT FLAHERTY 
1600 N. 61 Terrace 
Kansas City 2, Kansas 


. . Anyone who is interested in joining the 
Bob Clayton fan club, please write to me. 
Bob is a former American Bandstand regu- 
lar who has now turned to a singing career. 

Liz KELLER 
3527 West 50 St. 
Cleveland, Ohio 

.. | am a seventeen-year-old Elvis Presley 
fan and would like to swap pictures of 
other singers and stars for pictures of 
Elvis. I have pictures of many stars such 
as Ricky Nelson, Fabian and Edd Byrnes. 

Ronatp Gomes 
No. 28, Road 11/6 
Petaling Jaya 
Selangor, Malaya 








. 'm twenty years old 
and stuck on a deserted 
island with nothing to do *™ 
but to write letters. How 
about some of you at- 
tractive young _ ladies 
dropping a young sailor 
a line? 

Georce Berry 5174028 
VW-11 Radio Div. 
Navy #103 

c/o F.P.O., N.Y., N.Y. 


I would like to have pen pals from 
different countries. I will exchange my 
collection of pictures of “Filipino movie 
stars” for any other pictures of movie stars 
of other countries. I am a fifteen-year-old 
girl. 





Fery ABAYA 

1512 M.H. del Pilar 
San Nicholas, Tarlac 
Philippine Islands 





I am starting a collection of pictures 
of Audie Murphy. I would appreciate any 
pictures of him. I will pay for them or 
exchange them for other pictures. I am 
sixteen-years-old. My hobbies are horses, 
stamps and China. Suan Rusx 
1212 Mill St. 
Crawfordsville, Ind. 








. . . | am thirteen years old and I am a 
collector of movie stars pictures. I have 
pictures of almost any TV, recording or 
movie star that I will gladly trade for 
pictures of Gail Davis. pa 
532 Exeter Rd. 
Linden, N. J. 


. I am a boy studying in the movie 
department in the University and I’m inter- 
ested in collecting postage stamps. Will 
you exchange stamps with me? 

Jeseonc RHEE 
Reconstruction Residence No. 141 
287 Hong-je-dong, Seo-de-moon-ku, 


Seoul, R.O.K. 


. | am a lonesome soldier over here in 
Korea and I would love to hear from all 
girls around my age. I’m twenty-one years 
old, love to dance, swim and _ water-ski. 

P.F.C. Laurence SMITH 
US52477838 Apo 24 
A Co. 1 BIG 8 Cau. 
San Francisco, Cal. 











Need members for a fan club? Want a pen pal? 
Like to exchange fads? Write: Confidentially, 
Photoplay, 205 East 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 























WASH WASH 








; IN IN 
: COLOR GLAMOUR 


COLORS - CLEANS + CONDITIONS : Imagine a shampoo that 
makes blonde hair blonder, adds shimmering lovelights to brunettes, 
blends in greying strands, guarantees younger-looking hair! 

A shampoo that makes yellow streaks disappear from grey hair; 
replaces fading red hair with cascades of brilliance. And hair 

always looks natural, never artificial. 


WASH ’N TINT does all this—and more! The protein in it adds 
body, lustre, makes hair more manageable. 
WASH ’N TINT~—greatest, safest, easiest, cleanest 
way to color your hair! So marvelous, you ad 
have to see it to believe it! 






A shade for every woman: Natural Blonde, 
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LINDA COUCH, Freshman, Univ. 
of Tampa, Tampa, Fla. says: 

“I was heartsick — just before a 
talent contest, blemishes broke out 
on my face. I was going to quit, 
but my dad brought home a tube 
of Clearasil. The very next day, 
my skin looked better and by con- 
test time it was completely clear.” 


Suinda, Couch 


SCIENTIFIC CLEARASIL MEDICATION 


STARVES 


PIMPLES 


SKIN-COLORED, Hides pimples while it works 


CLEARASIL is the new-type scientific medication 

especially for pimples. In tube or new lotion 

squeeze-bottle, CLEARASIL gives you the effective 

medications prescribed by leading Skin Special- 

ists, and clinical tests prove it really works. 
HOW CLEARASIL WORKS FAST 


1, Penetrates pimples.‘ Keratolytic’ action 
softens, dissolves affected skin tissue so 





medications can penetrate. Encourages 
quick growth of healthy, smooth skin! 
2. Stops bacteria, Antiseptic action stops 
growth of the bacteria that can cause 
and spread pimples . . . helps prevent 
further pimple outbreaks! 

3. ‘Storves’ pimples. Oil-absorbing 


action ‘starves’ pimples 
pimp 














. + » dries up, 
helps remove excess oil that ‘feeds’ 


pimples... 





works fast to clear pimples! 








‘Floats’ Out Blackheads. cLEARAsIL softens 
and loosens blackheads so they float out with 
normal washing. And, CLEARASIL is greaseless, 
stainless, pleasant to use day and night for 
uninterrupted medication. 


Proved by Skin Specialists! In tests on over 
300 patients, 9 out of every 10 cases were 
cleared up or definitely improved 
while using CLEARASIL (either lo- 
tion or tube). In Tube, 69¢ and 
98¢. Long-lasting Lotion squeeze- 
bottle, only $1.25 (no fed. tax). 
Money-back guarantee. 

At all drug 

counters, 








Af sown are 


LARGEST-SELLING BECAUSE IT REALLY WORKS 





For fuller reviews see Photoplay for the months 
indicated. For full reviews this month, see 
Contents page. (A—ADULTS F—FAMILY) 


BABETTE GOES TO WAR—Columbia; Cine- 
maScope, Eastman Color: Smart suspense com- 
edy stars Brigitte Bardot (fully dressed!) as a 
lovable French girl who blunders into the un- 
derground in Occupied France, while Nazis 
think she’s on their side. (A) April 


BECAUSE THEY’RE YOUNG—Columbia: In 
a picture made especially for younger movie- 
goers, likeable teacher Dick Clark is under fire 
for his interest in the personal problems of 
high-schoolers Michael Callan (a hit!) and 
Tuesday Weld. (A) June 


BEN-HUR—M-G-M; Camera 65, Technicolor: 
This epic of Roman imperialism, Jewish pa- 
triotism and Christianity’s beginnings is the 
best of the big pictures about Bible days. Charl- 
ton Heston and Haya Harareet as Judeans, 
Stephen Boyd and Jack Hawkins as Romans 
stand out in a story that has not only historic 
excitement but ageless emotions and _ ideas. 
(F) February 


CAN-CAN—20th; Todd-AO, Technicolor: Feast 
of star talent, Cole Porter songs, Gay Nineties 
costumes. Frank Sinatra, Shirley MacLaine and 
Louis Jourdan make up a saucy Paris triangle, 
while Maurice Chevalier makes with the sly 
comments. (A) June 


CONSPIRACY OF HEARTS—Rank, Para- 
mount: Breathless tension becomes more than 
just a game as nuns of an Italian convent rescue 
imprisoned Jewish children during World War 
II. Lilli Palmer is the Mother Superior, charm- 
ing, quick-witted, dedicated. ¢F) June 


CRACK IN THE MIRROR—20th. Cinema- 
Scope: Sharp courtroom thriller with a trick 
twist. Orson Welles, Juliette Greco and Brad- 
ford Dillman skilfully juggle two roles apiece 
in a sensational Paris murder case. (A) June 


DOG OF FLANDERS, A—20th; CinemaScope, 
De Luxe Color: David Ladd’s an appealing or- 
phan boy in this quaintly charming version of 
the children’s classic, with Theodore Bikel as 
a gruff but friendly painter. Real Dutch locales 
add atmosphere. (F) April 


EXPRESSO BONGO—Continental: The British 
kid r ’n’ r films with the fast, flashy, funny tale 
of tough manager Laurence Harvey and dreamy- 
faced young singer Cliff Richard and their 


girls. (A) May 


GALLANT HOURS, THE—U.A.: Amazing 
look-alike for Admiral “Bull” Halsey, James 
Cagney dominates an unusual war epic of the 
fight for Guadalcanal. Not a shot’s fired on- 
screen; the action is all at headquarters— 
Halsey’s or the Japanese. (F) June 


HELLER IN PINK TIGHTS—Paramount. 
Technicolor: Something new in westerns, with 
fine humor and authenticity. Anthony Quinn 
bosses a touring theatrical troupe including 
Sophia Loren, Margaret O’Brien. (A) May 


HOME FROM THE HILL—M-G-M: Cinema- 
Scope, Metrocolor: Unusual. emotion loaded 
drama of a tangled Southern family, with Bob 


Mitchum and Eleanor Parker as married an- 
tagonists. Three talented young players— 
George Peppard, George Hamilton, Luana Pat- 
ten—stand out in a strange, pathetic triangle. 
(A) April 


KIDNAPPED—Buena Vista, Technicolor: 
Splendid version of Robert Louis Stevenson’s 
classic, shot in Scotland, with Jim MacArthur 
as the lad seeking a lost inheritance. Peter 
Finch is a delightful fightin’ fool. (F) May 


MASTERS OF THE CONGO JUNGLE—20th; 
CinemaScope, De Luxe Color: Beautiful travel 
movie, both exciting and truthful, surveys the 
African land and people, with narration by 


Orson Welles, William Warfield. (F) May 


PLEASE DON’T EAT THE DAISIES—M-G-M; 
CinemaScope, Metrocolor: In a hilarious do- 
mestic comedy, Doris Day's a darling, as she 
copes with a theater-critic husband (David 
Niven), three uproarious little boys and an 
actress “rival” (Janis Paige). (F) May 


SCENT OF MYSTERY—Todd; Todd Color, 
New Todd Process, Smell-O-Vision: Gorgeous, 
cheerful whodunit takes us around Spain in a 
couple of days, while a very proper young Eng- 
lishman (Denholm Elliott) tr’es to rescue an 
heiress from a murder plot. (F) May 


SERGEANT RUTLEDGE—Warners, Techni- 
color: Attempt at a new angle in westerns. Ac- 
cused of rape-murder, Negro  cavalryman 
Woody Strode is defended by Jeffrey Hunter. 
(A) June 


SNOW QUEEN, THE—U.-I, Eastman Color: 
Russian-made cartoon with an American sound 
track (including Sandra Dee’s voice) retel!s 
the Andersen fairytale. By turns, it’s charm- 
ing, creaky, cute and scary. (F) May 


TALL STORY—Warners: College comedy 
goes after laughs as eagerly as coed Jane Fonda 
chases basketball star Tony Perkins. Profs 
Ray Walston and Mare Connelly think some- 
body going to college should read a book oc- 
casionally. (A) May 


3RD VOICE, THE—20th, CinemaScope: Smooth, 
ironically tough thriller. Laraine Day kills 
her faithless lover, after training adventurer 
Edmond O’Brien to impersonate him. Julie 
London is in on surprise finish. (A) April 


UNFORGIVEN, THE—U.A.; Panavision, Tech. 
nicolor: Big, handsome frontier drama about 
Indian-haters and a family mystery. The fine 
cast is led by Audrey Hepburn and Burt Lan- 
caster. Audie Murphy also scores; John Saxon’s 
role is minor. (F) June 


VISIT TO A SMALL PLANET—Paramount, 
VistaVision: A flying saucer lands, and out 
pops Jerry Lewis, here to study such odd Earth 
customs as love (demonstrated by Joan Black- 
man and Earl Holliman). Lots of wild camera 
tricks and wacky gags. (F) May 


WAKE ME WHEN IT’S OVER—20th; Cinema- 
Scope, De Luxe Color: Crazy (but longish) 
service comedy sends re-draftee Dick Shawn to 
a forgotten Air Force base on a Pacific isle, 
under Ernie Kovacs’ mad command. What a 
spot for a plush resort hotel! (A) June 














ONE ELSE’S 
HUSBAND AND 
SOMEONE ELSE’S 
WIFE...! 


How does such a thing happen, and 





why? Where does it take place, and 
when? What does it lead to, and to 
whom? From the outspoken best- 
seller on marital Kemeriod 


COLUM BIA PICTURES presents 


KIRK DOUGLAS | ' KIM NOVAK 
ERNIE eee ' BARBARA RUSH 








married, 
but not 








co-starring 


WALTER MATTHAU Chemaeope-EASTIONCOLOR ° 
VIRGINIA BRUCE+KENT SMITH» HELEN GALLAGHER A BRYNA-QUINE Production 
Screenplay by EVAN HUNTER, based on his own novel - Produced and Directed by RICHARD QUINE 
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Your all day YOUR NEEDLEWORK 


Send thirty-five cents (in coin) for each pattern to: Photoplay Needlework, P.O. 
Box 123. Old Chelsea Station, N.Y. 11, N.Y. Add 5¢ for each pattern for Ist class 
mailing. Send additional 25¢ for Photoplay’s 1960 Needlework Catalog. And an 
additional 25¢ brings you Photoplay’s full-color Catalog of Printed Dress Patterns. 





scents, smooths, clings 


more lovingly, more lastingly 


oe? ro) 
Gifts you sew yourself are best, 
says Patty McCormack, who's in 


M-G-M’s “Adventures of Huck Finn.” 


766—Make linens bloom with 
easy, floral stitchery. Six 514 
x 12” motifs; color schemes. 





914—Perk up kitchen towels, cur- 
tains with embroidery. Transfer of 
8 motifs, 544 x 714”; color ideas. 


No cologne prolongs and protects 
your daintiness like Cashmere 


Bouquet Talc. Never evaporates, NOVA ee Uf uy, . 
Never dries your skin. Leaves Be 1 ale Misi <> 
you silken-smooth, flower-fresh all ERS bie 2 wg . Awe 
over. Make Cashmere Bouquet x5 eae SE AC re 
«..pure, imported Italian Talc... > Sago ‘ig é 


your all day Veil of Fragrance. 


Cashmere aces 
P Bouquet Tale 7142—Swap scraps with neighbors 697—Three ways to look hostess- 


for a Tulip Friendship Quilt. Pat- pretty. Transfer of rose pockets, 
the fragrance men love tern of applique patches, directions. zigzag edge, directions for 3 aprons. 
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Northam Warren - New York - Montreal - London - Paris - Cologne - Stockholm - Madrid - Milan - Rio de Janeiro - Buenos Aires - Montevideo 
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ODO-RO-1NO 


CREAM DEODORANT 
ANTI-PERSPIRANT 


Lady Mary Hardwicke says: Lady Mary Hardwicke, renowned beauty 


and leader in London’s social circles. 


“So many of my friends, in fact most 
fashionable women in London, rely on 
Odo-ro-no for extra assurance of per- 
sonal daintiness.” 

She’s right. Odo-ro-no Cream is the 
largest selling deodorant in London, 
in fact, in most of the world’s fashion 
capitals. Loved for its soft cosmetic 
touch —its sure, lasting protection 
against perspiration dampness and 
odor. Gentle to your skin; safe for 
your finest fabrics. Discover the excel- 
lence of Odo-ro-no yourself—in cream, 
stick or spray. 


did you know ODORONO is the leading deodorant in London? 
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Sara Rlamiblont 


willl 4 


INSIDE 


Vici and Roger told me their news. What a wonderful reason for celebrating! 


Close-Ups: The Smiths, Roger and his wife, Vici Shaw, 
came calling, abloom with news. “We’re hoping to have 
another baby before long,” they announced together. And 
to celebrate, the three of us set out for a steak and cham- 
pagne dinner. .. . I know I shouldn’t worry but I do. I wake 
up moaning over “that” star who carelessly gambled away 
$70,000 while on location in Las Vegas. And with a large 
family to support. Some people live in a rosy glow of fame 
with no thought of the future it seems. . . . It’s my personal 
opinion that Ava Gardner still hasn’t gotten over Frank 
Sinatra and keeps running away from that empty place 
in her heart. At his invitation, Ava occupied Frank’s home 
in Palm Springs while he was in Florida. After his return 
and a brief meeting between the two, Ava hopped in her 
car and took off for a quick trip to Mexico. She was in such 
a hurry, she grabbed two traffic tickets in the first hour. 
Like Lauren Bacall, Ava is a fugitive from love. Frankie’s 
love... . The Pat Boones caught up with Pier Angeli 
in Paris and carried her off to Venice for a taping of Pat’s 
TV show to be shown later. His European fans sure were 
surprised to see Pat. . . . Hollywood thought it strange of 
Shirley MacLaine to leave her four-year-old daughter in 
nursery school in Japan, while Shirley made a movie in Hol- 
lywood. Especially since Shirley's husband, Steve Parker, 
was hospitalized over in Japan with hepatitis. And the more 
I’d thought about it, the more | thought it strange too. . . 
I’d like to offer my congratulations to lovely Diana Lynn on 
the birth of her daughter, Dorothy, on April 26. 


The Boones surprise Denmark’s Vivi Bache. 


Upsets: Rumor has it Jean Simmons left for London 
with just one determination in mind—and that is only 
to divorce Stewart Granger. And despite Stewart’s pro- 
tests and denials, Jean heads for their Arizona ranch the 
instant she returns to have it out with her husband. With 
Jean’s as well as Stewart’s money tied up in their ranch 
venture, a settlement may take time. . . . The same reasons 
are advanced in the case of June Allyson and Dick Powell 
whose divergent tastes have had them rumor-targets for 
years. But it’s no rumor June is chafing at the bit, weary 
of a husband so wholeheartedly devoted to his business. . . . 
I wasn’t too surprised to hear that Bette Davis and Gary 
Merrill have finally called it quits. It’s been pending for 
quite some time now. But I was surprised to hear that Joan 
Fontaine and TV producer-husband Collier Young have 
separated. ... I, for one, wish that my very good friend Van 
Johnson would come home and talk Eve out of the divorce. 











Here and There: All through the shooting of “High 
Time,” Tuesday Weld and Richard Beymer were so 
hand-holding in love, Bing Crosby regarded them with a 
sort of paternal approval and Fabian with a sort of 
this-may-happen-to-me-one-day attitude. . . . On his dateless 
evenings, Fabe, along with Frankie Avalon, usually 
wanders into Chez Paulette, a coffee house on Sun- 
set, made famous by Brando who drops in now and then. 
. . . Incidentally, Marlon hired several moving vans to tote 
his furniture to his new Mulholland Drive home at the hour 
of midnight no less. You can imagine the curiosity of the 
neighbors awakened by the loading of the vans. And those 
on Mulholland Drive by the unloading—in the middle of 
the night yet! And twice a week, while Marlon was in town 
a car drove up before Anna Kashfi Brando’s house and 
little Chris was placed in the back seat for his ride to visit 
Daddy. Must have been a lonely trek for a little two-year- 
old. ... And by the way, if you’re the father of a pretty 
daughter, don’t be afraid to have her help in your shop. 
It was in her dad’s haberdashery store that lovely Jana 
Taylor met Fabian. It seems she helped Fabe pick out a 
new hat and that’s how the whole thing started. And Fabe’s 
been dating little Jana ever since. To my notion. 
Elvis Presley really seems more eager to mingle and 
be one of the crowd, since his return to 
Hollywood. The result of his army train- 
ing. perhaps. Or perhaps Elvis felt it was 
you and me and all of us who set him 
apart. Anyway. the press, his co-workers 
at Paramount and even the admiring 
public around him seem one happy fam- 
ily to El these days. Let’s hope it remains 
that way....0dd how George Hamilton 
grabbed all the publicity before “Home 
From the Hill” was shown and how 
George Peppard walked off with the 
raves afterward. According to my mail. 
Peppard is the biggest thing since Rock 
Hudson. And speaking of Rock, you 
caught your last glimpse of him on the 
Oscar Awards show for a long time to 
come. Rock, who hasn’t made a picture 
since “Pillow Talk” over a year ago, is 
off for Mexico and then Europe for 
movies that will keep him busy and 
away from Hollywood for another year. 
. . . Looks like Efrem Zimbalist is 
really calling it quits this time. Seems, 
besides packing his clothes, he also 
packed the kiddies. Steffi told the press 
the divorce is all his idea. . . . It’s really 
so pleasant to find two such lovely people 
as Jane Wyman and musician Fred 
Karger, once husband and wife, finding 
companionship in each other's company. 
It can happen you know. . . . Singer 
Jimmie Rodgers is ecstatic over the 
arrival of his first child. little Michelle 
Colleen. Carries pictures of her every- 
where, I’m told. I get the impression 


he’s a bit proud. Don’t you? Think Doris 






will “crown” Yul? 





Around Town: 
Mike Callan fol- 
lowed suit to the 
three Crosby boys 
who chose brides 
from Las Vegas 
shows. Mike recent- 
ly wed = chorine, 
Corlyn Chapman. 

. Wouldn’t it be 
nice if all of us who 
rejoiced over Edd 
Byrnes’ return to 
Warner Brothers, 
would now cam- 





paign for bigger Guess where Mike found Corlyn? 
and better roles for 

“Kookie”? The lad certainly deserves a break. . . . English 
Hayley Mills of “Pollyanna” fame is the most sought after 
child star since Margaret O’Brien. Not at all pretty in 
the Shirley Temple fashion, but natural and oh, so talented, 
thirteen-year-old Hayley has been nabbed up for “Five 
Finger Exercise” with that wonderful actress Roz Russell. 
Both London and Hollywood are just crazy about this gal. 





Wonder if Frankie’s serious about Joanie Sommers. I know Fabe is about Jana. 


# 


Bits and Pieces: Yul Brynner be- 
comes more and more like a Tartar 
prince of old, with his retinue of hand 
servants in constant attendance while 
riding regally through the capitals of 
the world with his young bride, Doris 
Kleiner Brynner by his side. It’s a 
scream, really. . . . It seems Esther 
Williams and Jeff Chandler's still 
arent talking about rumored wedding 
plans set for July... . Saw Burt Lan- 
caster dining at Chasen’s with his brood 
of five, carefully ordering milk for each 
child and tucking in their napkins. 
What a wonderful little family this is. 
And what a wonderful dad! Mrs. Lan- 
caster, I learned later, was home ill. 
Hope she’s feeling better now. 


(Continued ) 


INSIDE 


STUFF 


continued 


The Young and Old: Tommy Sands and Nancy Sinatra 
have chosen one photographer, Sid Avery, to take all their 
pictures together. Well, Princess Margaret chose a favorite 
photographer and look what happened to Tony Armstrong- 
Jones, yet!!! Luana Patten’s father, a former designer, 
designed his daughter’s wedding dress and those of her 
bridesmaids. From their first date, | thought Luana and 
TV star John Smith made a lovely couple. . .. Warners an- 
nounce the Big Build-Up for two of their young players, Troy 
Donahue and Connie Stevens, who will co-star in “Par- 
rish.” Couldn’t happen to two nicer kids. . . . How fine to 
hear that Leo MeCary, who di- 
rected your Gold Medal Award win- 
ning picture, “An Affair to Remem- 
ber” for 1957, is recovering from 
hepatitis and is out of the hospital. 

. I stopped to greet Dinah Shore, 
enjoying an ice cream soda with 
her two children at Blum’s, and in 
the next department ran right into 
Bobby Darin buying himself some 
chocolate sweets. “Know something, 
Sara?” he grinned. “I’ve decided I 
want to get married more than any 
guy you know. I’m sick of being 
alone. I’m sick of hotel rooms. | want 
someone to come home to.” Sur- 
prised at this confession, yet sympa- 
thetically responsive, | emerged on 
Beverly Drive to discover two teen- 
age girls all agog over Ray Danton 
striding just ahead. “Look,” said one 
fan to the other, “that’s Legs Dia- 
mond. Remember how scary he was 
in the movie? I'll bet he’s after some- 
one right now. Let’s follow.” A few 
minutes later, Ray came out of Wil 
Wright’s ice cream parlor calmly 
licking a double-decker ice cream cone. What a let-down!!! 


Memories: It was the first time Bing Crosby had entered 
the famed Cocoanut Grove in the Ambassador Hotel in thirty 
years. As one of the famous Rhythm Boys, who rose to fame 
at the Grove with Tommy Dorsey’s band, Bing had been a 
young and skittish crooner sowing his semi-wild oats with 
a carefree hand. Yet, here he sat in this same room, all these 
many years later, with memories flooding about him. Mem- 
ories of the stars who once gathered in this room to dine and 
dance and listen to him sing. Where were they now? Where 
had they gone? Suddenly, with a misty look, Bing turned 
to those around him and said, “Sorry, it’s ten o’clock and 
my bedtime,” and rose to his feet and departed. 


Fads and Fancies: Long skirts and satin evening coats 
were the thing for evening wear at the “Can-Can” premiere 
when each star tried to outdo the other—coat wise. But 
coats or no coats, Mari- 
lyn Monroe still pre- 
fers the old-fashioned fur 
piece. Heavily beaded cos- 
tumes are. back, too. 
Doris Day could scarcely 
toddle, recently, in her 
long sheath of beaded 
white and Janet Leigh 
was all agleam and aglit- 
ter in her long champagne 
beaded number. Cost? 
$3,000!!! The up-in-front 
and _ long-in-the-back ef- 
fect frocks of Olivia de 
Havilland and Mitzi 


Marilyn’s still old-fashioned. | Gaynor had ‘em gasping. 


Before leaving for the Air Force, Tommy spent every minute he could with Nancy. 


Street Scene: She stood patiently waiting for the green 
light on Wilshire Boulevard, plainly dressed and apparently 
weary. Passersby neither noticed nor recognized Rita Hay- 
worth who, only a few years before, had been the glamor 
girl of the day. The lines of sorrow etched on her lovely 
face revealed a woman who had lived and loved and lost 
and yet, her very calmness and serenity, as she stood there. 
marked a woman who, in losing had gained herself. The old 
glamor and oomph may have disappeared but instead stood 
a woman who had become an actress—a truly fine actress 
coveted by the best directors in the business. Married in turn 
to a promoter, a genius, a Prince and a crooner, Rita seems 
happy with producer Jim Hill despite the rumors of dis- 
cord and separation. 
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I Look Back: I waited in the Paramount recep- 
tion room to greet the arrival of their newest 
import from Germany. Her beauty in “Blue 
Angel” had entranced us all and when Marlene 
Dietrich finally walked in, she seemed even 
more lovely in person. Her figure, however, was 
decidedly plump and her get-up inappropriate. 
But Marlene caught on fast. In no time she’d 
slimmed down to fashion plate proportions and 
wore the smartest of frocks. Her friendship 
with director Joseph Von Sternberg was the 
gossip of the studio while Marlene talked long- 
ingly of her small daughter, Maria, in Germany, 
with occasional reference to husband, Rudolph 
Sieber, who was nowhere around. On one oc- 
casion, she set off a time bomb by suddenly 
appearing in public in men’s clothes. And slacks 
for women became a vogue. 
As an American citizen she 
takes pride in her adopted 
country. In fact, her recent 
night-club invasion of Ger- 
many, her first visit since her 
arrival in Hollywood, caused 
quite a commotion. 
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Scoopies: Sal Mineo’s family have chosen a bride for 
him and hope when Sal returns from Israel and the movie 
“Exodus,” he'll make Monet La Forrest his wife. The entire 
Mineo family are crazy-about her. And I hear Monet beats 
a better bongo drum than Sal... . The John Saxon of old 
has disappeared. Gone with the wind of rebellion and inde- 
cision. And gone, too, is his faithful girlfriend, Vicki Thal, 
who has taken a job in a small Beverly Hills dress shop. In 
her place, is the lovely Dolores Hart who clings to John’s 
arm with rapt devotion. And standing in place of the John 
of old, is the new Saxon whose work has increased to star- 
status with each film. In a recent stage appearance at the 
Huntington Hartford theater in Hollywood, critics and 
audience alike applauded this very fine actor. A lad who 
has finally come into his own. . . . Dolores Michaels has 
taken over Don Murray so completely since his separation 
from Hope Lange, his former calm, serene countenance 
suggests a man who can’t imagine what hit him. Dolores is 
mad for him. Steve Boyd, who is bemoaning the alimony 
blues, having been wed to Mariella di Sarzana a_ brief 
eighteen days, made no move to date Hope before he took 
off for movie making in Ireland. But take my word for it, 
Steve cares. The way he longingly inquired of his friends, 
“Have you seen Hope lately?” betrayed him. And the way 
Hope reaches out a hand of friendship to Steve, reveals Hope 
is not unmindful of the fascinating Irishman. Nevertheless, 
Hollywood hopes, for their children’s sake, the Murrays find 
a way to be happy again. . . . I’m told that since that kidnap- 
ping of the Peugeot child from Paris, our own Princess 
Grace has increased the number of guardians keeping watch 
on her two beautiful children, Princess Caroline and Prince 
Albert. I can’t really blame her. 





There’s a wall around the Nelsons now. Rick told me why. 


The Nelsons: From his room, Rick Nelson looks across 
the garden to the fence that will soon become a high brick 
wall around his home. Rick regrets the need for this barrier 
that will shut him out from the world but he realizes that 
his family is right. The privacy of the Nelson home has been 
invaded beyond endurance by the growing number of 
curiosity seekers peering through windows and prowling 
the gardens. “But please, Miss Hamilton,” says Rick, “get 
across the fact that I’m still close to fans and those who want 
to see me. I always will be.” In the meantime, brother David 
is taking a two months’ training period with the army re- 
serves. Rick may take the same step in a year or two. 


Debbie, Eddie, Liz: It isn’t always the woman who pays. 
At least in the Debbie, Liz and Eddie triangle it isn’t. While 
Liz and Debbie have emerged from the fracas rich, popular 
and more in demand than ever, Eddie, who unfortunately 
grows plumper and plumper, seems to have retreated into 
the shadows. His TV show gone, his night club appearances 
growing fewer and fewer, Eddie accepted a role in his wife’s 
starring vehicle “Butterfield 8” at much less than Liz’s fabu- 
lous salary. But the tragedy is, this former charming thought- 
ful lad, seems completely to have forgotten his manners. At 
the party following Academy Awards, I noticed a prominent 
and older woman 
writer, who had sided 
with Debbie,  ap- 
proach the table oc- 
cupied by Liz and 
Eddie and _ several 
Hollywood personali- 
ties. Instantly every 
man at the table rose. 
Only Eddie sat there 
in sprawled out de- 
fiance. The frowns of 
those around him re- 
vealed their disap- 
proval of Eddie’s con- 


duct but somehow my 
heart ached at the 
thing that had hap- 
pened to this nice 
Grace smiles, but she’s worried. boy. 


(Continued ) 
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INSIDE 


STUFF 


continued 


I’ve a special mzssage from Dick Clark to his fans. 


Mailbox Corner: To all you nice readers who praised my 
Cary Grant story, a big, big thank you. I’m happy you 
agree about Cary. ... Will the President of the Bob Horton 
fan club please send on his address? Bob’s legion of ad- 
mirers seem like little lost sheep trying to connect with 
their favorite. . . . Another bewildered group are the Race 
Gentry fans. Information, anyone? If so, 
please write to Jean Peton, Graettinger, Iowa, 
Box 44. ... A very flattering and beautifully 
written letter comes from Cay McGowan of 
the Jean Pierre Aumont fan club. Thank 
you, Cay. I’m an Aumont fan, too. Sydney 
Bricks of the fashionable Eden Roc Hotel 
in Miami, writes from the hair salon that 
Rhonda Fleming is the nicest customer he 
ever had. . . . Dianne de Leon of Moline, IIl. 
is a George Peppard fan. But isn’t every- 
body, these days? Young married women, at- 
tention! Fran Kurtz of 17 Hasselman St., 
Astoria, Oregon, is organizing a National 
Women’s Fan Club for married girls only. 
Why not write Fran about it? Philip Cubilla 
of New London, Conn., Box 1124 hopes to 
organize a Warren Beatty fan club. If you 
like Warren, write to Philip about it. . . . Saw 
Dick Clark and his lovely wife at the pre- 
miere of “Because They're Young” and he 
wants me to say hello to all his many fans. . 
And I agree with all the kind things Don 
Cieszynski says about producer, Jerry Wald. Jerry is really 
one of the best... . And for your many kind words regard- 
ing the column, thank you. And remember, I love you, 
everyone, everywhere. 


Cal York’s | 
Jottings: 


Aldo Ray and 

his bride, the 

former Johanna 

Bennett of Lon- 

don, were all ex- 

cited over their 

honeymoon trip 

to Hawaii. The 

couple were mar- 

ried March 26th. 

. . . When Fab- 

ian and Frankie 

Avalon present- 

ed their mana- 

ger, Bob Mar- > Bs ¢ 

eucci, with a ait — , 
collie dog as a Aldo Ray and Johanna are in a whirl. 
birthday present, 

he promptly named it “Fabalon.” Cute, eh??? If Joan 
Collins and Warren Beatty aren’t the most in-love couple 
anywhere, then don’t tell me. . . . Gardner McKay’s fan 
mail has reached the 1500 letters-a-month peak. Twentieth’s 
next Big Star? . . . Kim Novak, who visted director Rich- 
ard Quine on “The World of Suzie Wong” location in Lon- 
don, had only one worry: the welfare of her cat “Pyewac- 
ket” in Hollywood. Kim’s mother, who cared for the pet, 
sent her daughter a daily report. . . . Millie Perkins and 
Dean Stockwell, who exchanged their marriage vows at 
Easter time, now plan to honeymoon in the south of France 
where Dean had promised to present the Best Acting Award 
at the Cannes Film Festival. Dean won it last year. 


Did Debbie get any ideas when she and her mother watched Bill marry Jean? 


Caution: The way Debbie Reynolds is raking in the 
“jools” from Harry Karl is a caution. The latest is a dia- 
mond necklace, no less. Karl was Debbie’s escort to her broth- 
er Bill’s wedding. Will there be another wedding soon? ??? 
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Amazing New Sun-Tan Lotion Gives You The Tan You Want 
...-In Hours...Anywhere, Any Weather...Or Money Back! 


New sun-tan discovery! At last—an 
amazing new lotion that gives you a suntan 
look with... or without sun! Called Positan, 
its remarkable action is due to a startling 
new, safe discovery, Protosol, that starts to 
work on contact with the top layers of 
human skin. Apply Positan and in four to 
six hours you'll notice your new tan ap- 
pearance . . . in or out of the sun! Just 
follow the simple directions—the more you 
apply, the deeper, your tan looks. 


Tans while you sleep! Use Positan to- 
night . .. Look tan tomorrow! No need for 
sun, sunlamps or solariums. Enjoy the look 


of a rich, golden, natural tan—the more 
Positan you apply, the deeper the tan looks! 
It’s so safe and easy to use. 


For sun bathers...at the beach! If you 
like the sun, Positan is for you. It contains a 
screening ingredient that helps prevent 
sunburn, peeling and sun-dried skin . . . and 
exposure to sun with Positan hastens and 
deepens your tan. After sunning and shower- 
ing, use Positan to even your tan on legs, 
thighs, neckline. 

Blondes? Redheads? All skin types! 
Even if you’re a blonde or redhead, Positan 
gives you the suntanned look you want. You 





MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 


Patent 


At all : 
Pending 


Toiletry 






Columbia Research Corp., Dept. 15-J 
369 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


stay looking tan and healthy any time of year, 
even without exposing yourself to the sun. 

In laboratory and clinical tests, Positan’s 
“tanning” ingredient was demonstrated safe 
for all types of normal skin on the face or 
body. Thousands of men, women and child- 
ren are satisfied users of Positan. Not oily, 
greasy or sticky. Positan is not a paint, stain 
or make-up. The tan won’t come off with 
ordinary washing or showering. 


Available in most areas at better drug 
and department stores. If not available in 
your area, mail coupon below for immedi- 
ate delivery by return mail. 





Used as directed, Positan is guaranteed to give you a smooth, 
even tan appearance wherever you use it—rain or shine, in- 
doors or out, summer or winter! With regular application, it 
helps prevent sunburning, peeling or drying out. The tan 
will not come off with ordinary washing or showering. 
Guaranteed to give you the even, glamorous tan look you 
expect, or money back! 











POST 


AN 


CLEAR LOTION in plastic squeeze bottle or 
CREAM LOTION in glass bottle 
$1.75 and $3.00 (both plus Fed. Tax) 





Counters 7 mm. 






Please rush me a supply of Positan to try at your risk. It 
must give me a smooth, even tan used as directed, or you'll 
refund my money by return mail. 


C1 will pay postman $1.75 C) | will pay postman $3.00 
plus 18c Fed. Tax, plus plus 30c Fed. Tax, plus 
C.0.D. postage for 2 oz. in- C.0.D. postage for 4 oz. 
troductory size. size and save $1.00. 


Name 





Address 











City Zone State 


To save postage and C.0.D. charges. | am enclosing 
() cash (] check C] M.O. for $1.93 or $3.30 
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Dee. 


"T wouldn't 


Presley and bride-to-be, 


do nothing to hurt 


ay vey HLVIS" 


Elvis’s father, Vernon Presley, looked happier than I’d 
seen him look in a long while that day we met for a chat 
in a restaurant in Memphis, Tennessee. Casually dressed in 
a gray plaid suit, black shirt and a light yellow tie, he 
greeted me with a warm Southern smile, immediately 
ushering me over to a table in a darkened corner, remark- 
ing, “You can’t imagine how pleased | am that the secret’s 
out. About my marriage, | mean. To tell you the truth, 
I’m more than glad to be able to talk to you about it. 
It’s the first time I’ve said anything—outside of the family. 

“You see, Dee’s such a wonderful girl and we’ve both 
hated living behind all those rumors and gossip in the 
newspapers which speculated about who she might be. 
Almost every day there’ve been items calling her my 
‘mystery blonde’ or suggesting that she’s still legally 
married. She’s divorced, you know. I felt I shouldn’t say 
anything until everything was arranged, but that seems 


to have only added to the confusion and mystery.” 


He paused for a moment. Then, fingering his new mustache 
thoughtfully, said, “Il thought about this marriage for a 
long time. I was worried about it some. | wouldn’t do noth- 
ing to hurt my boy Elvis or his career. But he likes her 
and he said that anything that makes me happy makes him 
happy. He’s all for us. 

“Of course,” he said slowly, “there will never be anybody 
to really take the place of my (late) wife—I know that 
and Dee does too—but she comes as close as anyone could. 

“Everyone likes Dee,” he remarked. “They tell me they 
find her very sweet but a little shy. Her brother says she was 
always very sensitive and understanding as a child. 

“Dee has three children of her own, you know, by her 
first marriage. (She was the wife of Bill Stanley, a master 
sergeant in the Army. They broke up ten months ago.) 
and David, the 


youngest; he’s four. I love them already. I believe if you 


There’s Billy, who’s seven, Ricky, six, 


love a woman you will naturally love her children. Of 











course, it’s never quite like your own children, but I will 
aways try to do right by them. They won't have to call 
me daddy. I'll teach them to love their real daddy. As 
far as they are concerned, he’s a great man. That’s what 
1 would expect if the shoe were on the other foot. 

“Are we going to have children of our own? Well.” he 
laughed, “that’s getting a little too far ahead—I don’t know 
yet. I’m not a spring chicken anymore. 

“What does Elvis think of his future step-brothers? Oh— 
he gets a bang out of them, but sometimes I think they 
worry him too much. They really love him so. 

“What is Dee like? She has the most wonderful deep 
blue eyes,” he said proudly. “She’s slim and she has 
silvery-blond hair. She’s thirty-one—that’s quite a lot 
younger than me, I know—and she’s from the South, like 
us. Born in Nashville, Tennessee. But I met her in Germany, 
when she visited my mother with another woman. 


“She’s kind of a quiet person, not too much for going 





Before this interview, nobody knew what Elvis thought of the mysterious blonde who was to be his step-mother. 







by JIM WOOD 





out. Occasionally we will drive to the movies or go to some 
nice place to eat, but we usually stay at home and watch 
television together. She came to stay with us at our 
home when Elvis was discharged. And in case anyone 
wonders, we were well chaperoned! My mother lives with 
us and Elvis always has a gang of his friends around. 
“She likes Elvis’s music,” he continued. “She likes rock 
’n’ roll. But she likes other kinds of music too. Church 
songs for instance. And she’s a terrific cook—can cook 
anything. She’s already been doing some cooking for us.” 
Then he said slowly, “I feel very good about this mar- 
riage. We plan to settle down and make our home right 
here at Graceland. I'll take care of the place while Elvis is 
off on trips or making movies like ‘G.I. Blues’ for Paramount. 
“Oh—I am happy,” he added, as if to say all the months 
of loneliness were gone. “But it makes me happiest of all 
to know that Elvis is with me on this. It wouldn’t have been 


the same otherwise,” he added thoughtfully. 





June, 1960 
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Rick Wonders WhatDave’sUp Lo; 
Wedding Bells For Four Preps; 
Frankie Avalon Starts New Fad 


Eddie and Shari were coming home to marry. 


7 a 








. 


NEW YORK—Shari mailed this month’s 
column to Photoplay from England, less 
than an hour before the taxi that was 
taking her, along with Eddie Cochran 
and Gene Vincent, to the airport, 
crashed. Eddie was killed; Gene and 
Shari were both hurt badly and Shari is 
still in the hospital. Shari wrote us just 
before the accident: “I went to Liverpool 
with Eddie and Gene, for a rock ’n’ roll 
show. It was great fun and we all kept 
laughing about how we only found 
American singers over here. ‘I like it 
over here,’ Eddie said, ‘but Ill sure be 
glad to go home. Since we had great 
plans for Easter. We were coming home 
to be married.” Then came the tragic 
accident and Shari’s mother flew to 
England to be with her. Slowly, she is 
getting better. Next month, Shari will 


tell you her own tragic story: 


“EDDIE DIED IN MY ARMS” 








by SHARI SHEELEY 
HOLLY WOOD—Just got the scoop: Rick 


and brother Dave Nelson were living in 
Hawaii. I knew Rick was doing a film 
there, “The Wackiest Ship in the Navy,” 
but what was Dave up to? .. . Looks like 
wedding bells for Glen Larson of the 
Four Preps and his high-school girlfriend, 
Carol. Glen confided he gave her a ring 
on Valentine’s Day... . I'd like to express 
my deepest sorrow on the death of a 
great singer, Jesse Blevin, who was killed 
in a car crash. Some of Jesse’s great hits, 
like “Guess Who” and “Goodnight My 
Love.” will never be forgotten. 


The new fad this month in Hollywood, for 
the girls, is the Alice-in-Wonderland look, 
with your hair pulled back with a big rib- 
bon hanging down. I think Connie Stevens 
and Tuesday Weld started it. For the boys, 
it’s Italian loafers. And you might as well 
tell your boyfriends to follow Rick Nelson’s 
and Frankie Avalon’s advice and top it off 
with the bulkiest knit sweater he can find. 
... Another trick for girls is the “Earring 
Comfee Case.” a full set of cushions that 
slip, stick or snap on to every possible size, 
shape and kind of earring. 


LONDON—Hello again. Guess where I 
am—in England! And it’s lovely. They've 
got more of our hit records over here 
than their own, and most of. our top-ten 
singers are over here in-person, too, for a 
few weeks anyway. Bobby Darin, Duane 
Eddy, and Clyde McPhatter are all over 
here, tearing all over England, and I hear 
their whole tour is sold out in advance. 
Then I talked to Phil Everly on the phone 
last night, and he tells me Don and he 
are on their way here with The Cricketts. 
Bobby Rydell tells me he’s coming, too, 
with a real cool one, Johnny of the Hur- 
ricanes. In exchange, England’s sending us 
their numbr-one idol, Billy Fury. He’s a 
living doll. Looks a lot like Elvis, but 
doesn’t try to sing like him. And that 
wraps up the info for this month. See 
you next month in the good old U.S.A. 
Love ya. 





Have you heard... 


by PAUL DREW 


STATION WGST, 
ATLANTA — Con- 
nie Francis dating 
Howard Greenfield, 
songwriter-partner of 
Neil Sedaka. How- 
ard gets credit for 
her latest winner, 
“Everybody's Some- 

body’s Fool.” Nothing for Brenda? 

Busy filming “G.I. Blues,” the Pres burns 

red hot with “Fever,” from his new LP, “El- 

vis Is Back.” ... New-found fun for Bobby 

Darin—Deep-sea fishing. He catches another 

winner with “B.B.W.Y.P.C.H.” ... Tommy 

Sands always dreamed of playing the Sands 

in Las Vegas and the air-force bound young 

star is most impressive in the album he re- 

corded live, “Sands 

at the Sands.” ... 

“Right By My Side” 

is being played 

everywhere — while 

Rick Nelson plays 

the tennis courts. 

Could she be 

questioning Paul 

Anka when Annette 

hh. sings, “Tell Me, 

Who’s the Girl”? 

Paul’s latest ballad 

might be the answer: “Something’s Hap- 


Anita’s changing. 


pened.” .. . If you’ve ever attended, or tried 
to attend, a Kingston Trio performance, 
you ll understand why their latest album 
is called “Sold Out.” 
the only single member of The Browns 
left, now that sister Bonnie eloped with her 


... Jim Edward is 


childhood sweetheart. The trio’s soft sounds 
win with their “Town 
and Country” col- 
lection. . . . The only 
pop singer with a 
vocal range from D 
to high C, Jackie 
Wilson adds an- 
other album triumph 
with “Jackie Sings 
the Blues.” . .. And 
for some cheery June’s the same. 
philosophy, bounce 

brightly with Doris Day’s LP, “What Every 
Girl Should Know.” Boys are allowed to 
eavesdrop 

with his first solid hit with the teens, and 
I'm betting he can follow in his own “Foot- 
steps.” . . . And girls, girls, girls. Isn’t it 
nice to hear so many on the top songs? 
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Like “Paper Roses,” by Anita Bryant, the 
Miss Oklahoma who'll be the June bride 
of Miami deejay Bob Green. Or “Sweet 
Nothin’s” by Brenda Lee, who’s just fifteen. 


Remember her on Como’s TV show? And 
don’t forget “Apple Green” by June Valli, 
a talent who spans two musical generations. 
Hey, it looks like a real trend... . , And to 


add to your classical collection, mark down 


for listening these three gems: Mahler's 


Symphony No. 4, Chicago Symphony (Fritz 


Reiner) ; Hayden’s Surprise Symphony No. 


94, Vienna 


Philharmonic 


Mon- 


(Pierre 


teux) ; Schubert’s “Death and the Maiden,” 
Juilliard String Quartet. All on RCA Victor. 


What’sin the Stars? 


by ERIAL 


tC: 





Jim: a fast-talker? 


Curtis (June 2), Rosalind Russell 


Born between May 
21st and June 21st? 


Then you're aGemini 


—just like: Jeanne 
Crain and_ Steve 
Cochran (May 25), 
John Wayne (May 
26), Marilyn Mon- 
roe and Pat Boone 
1), Tony 


(June 


(June 


4), Dean Martin (June 7), James Darren 


Dana 
8), 
(June 


and Wynter 
Audie 
20), 


(June 


(June 
Murphy 
Marisa 
19). 
You 


tive, 


Pavan 
have a_sensi- 
active mind, a 
great deal of curios- 
ity. You love to in- 
vent things and, be- 
cause of 


this, your 


home is usually filled 





MM: too curious? 


with all sorts of doodads that are useful 


as well as interesting. 


You have a wonder- 


ful imagination and so you often like doing 





i 


Is Tou different ? 


things a little differ- 
other 
people. You’re a fast 
talker 
known to be able to 


ently than 


and are 


sell anything to any- 
body. Watch out. It 
seems you tend to 
leave things undone 
because of new in- 
terests that arise. So 
have a little patience 


and finish first things first for your own good! 


Gemini is a double sign and so you're 
luckier than most people because you have 


two lucky numbers: 8 and 9. 




































“You hated my father 
because he could not 
give you the kind of love 
you craved...from 
someone 
else!” 





THERE WAS A WALL BETWEEN THEM NOT EVEN 
THE SHOCKING TRUTH COULD TEAR DOWN!!! 


ain 


“Was it because your father 
was only half a man that you 
are so eager to believe me 
guilty of deceit, of 
murder...of every 
—. sin?” 
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Dianne Lennon: 





In my Hope Chest, 
| wanted tradition and 


elegance, beauty and service. 


| got all my... 


HIGH 
HOPES 


HOLLYWOOD: Society Notes 


A miscellaneous shower was given last evening for Dianne 
Lennon by Madolin Wilson, president of the Lennon Sisters 
Fan Club. Only life-long friends and family attended the 
small, informal party. A decoration theme of pink was car- 
ried throughout. On a low serving table were two tapering 
candles, a pink lace heart, and a white cake decorated with a 
pink heart and Dianne and Dick’s names. A Hope Chest, full 
of china, silver and linen gifts, was at the end of the room. 


These pages show the delight of both Dianne and guests. 


. For elegance: “Jack Shepard” 
sterling sugar bowl by International 


- For beauty: “Bed of Clover” 
sheets by Lady Pepperell 


3. For tradition: “Stanton Hall” 
spoon by Heirloom Sterling 


. For elegance: “Bracelet” china by Syracuse 


5. For beauty: “Petite Fleur” towels by Cone 
For service: Hope Chest by Lane 


All items available at better stores everywhere 
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Cream hair away the beautiful way...with new baby-pink, sweet-smelling 
NEET—you'll never again be embarrassed with unsightly “razor shadow” (that 


faint stubble of hair left on razor-shaved legs and underarms). Gentle, wonderful 


NEET goes down deep where no razor can reach—actually beauty-creams the 
hair away. And when the hair finally does grow in again, it feels softer, silkier; there’s 


no stubble at all! So next time, for the smoothest, nicest legs in town, 


why not try NEET— you'll never want to shave again! 
(TOS, 
——— 















June, 1959: They were on. 


their honevmoon in urope 


alter a wedding most peo- 


ple had said would never 


take place. But it did. 
Yet trouble seemed to fol- 
low them everywhere, and 
now again rumors say it 


cant last. 
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How much more 
can Liz take... 


It was their first anniversary. Alone 





A 


<= 











in the room, Liz was 
crying.. Where was Eddie? 
He’d said he would be 
back soon. Suddenly her 





pet monkey, Ma- 


tilda, cut across the 


, room and jumped up on 











the couch. Liz almost 


laughed as the little 





monkey thrust her 
impudent, small head up 
to be scratched. Smiling, she 


stroked behind the (Continued on next page) 


by JIM HOFFMAN 





/ 


It was hard to believe, as she splashed in the surf with Eddie, that he’d had to half-carry her off the plane in Jamaica. 


Jamaica would be different, a new start, 


They had fun at the goat races, betting against 
each other. This time, Eddie didn’t mind losing. 





here’d been her injured leg, too. But, almost immediately, 
the lazily perfect days made her better, like magic. She and Eddie had never been happier. 


they had hoped 


monkey’s ears, but her thoughts were 


far away. For a moment, the bright 
afternoon light from the window, shown 
directly on Liz face—a tired face, 
red and slightly puffed with tears; 
and the sun also glinted on the huge 
photograph of Mike Todd that stared 
down on her from the wall. Her hand me- 
chanically rubbed Matilda’s ears and 
the sparkle from Mike Todd’s $92,000 
ring, on her finger, moved back and 
forth. It seemed even brighter against 
the dark hair of (Continued on page 73) 


Then it happened. Perhaps, secretly, they'd 
known it would. Their holiday was spoiled. 








SANDRA DEE: 


Sandra huddled deeper into the 
big hotel armchair, as if, by mak- 
ing herself as small as she could, 
she could escape. But she couldn’t 
get the picture out of her head. 
She could see herself standing in 
the middle of the big stage in her 
old Public School #3 in Bay- 
onne, New Jersey, and she could 
hear a titter and a snicker grow- 
ing into a loud roar of people 
laughing at her. She opened her 
mouth but no words came out. 
All the people who’d known her 
as Alexandra Douvan had come 
to see her now as Sandra Dee. 
But she couldn’t think of anything 
to say. She was just standing 
there, in front of all the people 
who didn’t like her anymore. The 


laughter grew louder and louder. 

She put her hands to her ears 
to stop the roar. They must like 
me a little, she tried to tell her- 
self, or they wouldn’t be giving 
her a Sandra Dee Day. 

She could hear the steam hiss- 
ing in the hotel radiator, but she 
shivered. She felt cold. They 
used to like me, she told herself. 
She closed her eyes and tried to 
remember how things once were. 

The last time she’d been at the 
grammar school auditorium she 
was eight years old and it was 
St. Patrick’s day. There were 
green paper streamers and all 
sorts of decorations hanging all 


over the assembly and the whole 


school (Continued on next page) 


fe eeeeees | tOMd a real whopper. 
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was out there in the audience, waiting to see the play they were putting on. It 
was the last play she’d be in at this school, because they were moving to 
New York. She wished they weren’t moving. She didn’t want to leave her — Sg aoe 
friends. And even the teachers here were nice to her. (Continued on page 89) Bie bi Fall Baits 
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“Bayonne hasn’t changed,” 
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Left: At Public School 3, they'd hung paper Left, she met some of the kids 
streamers and decorations all over the piace, 2 ~ from the high school and then, later, 
just like they had that other time, so long ago. . 2 =. when (above), she had some time 
Suddenly, remembering that other day, she alone, she remembered the “fib” 
began to cry. Everyone was se nice to her, she’d told. She had told it because she 
j as — ; ‘i ; dl va: tial 
even the principal, but it only made her cry was scared, because there’s no more 
harder. When she left. she tried to smile. important place than your home town. 


| nobody believed me 





7 When this picture i 
J was snapped, did J 
Debbie know, then, 
what Glenn Ford 


was hiding?...he was 
standing not very far 
away from Debbie, 


vere Vammcierelelcelbmare 


seemed (Continued on page (6) i 


On a date with Glenn Ford, Debbie meets 
Maria Schell for the first time at the Foreign 
Press Awards at the Coconut Grove. 
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I tried to smile, but I could still hear those girls whispering— 


“what can anybody see in him?" 


When I turned into the driveway of her home, she wanted to do, but the truth was, I didn’t 
that night, and cut the engine, I was scared. know Ann very well. She’d come to Phila- 
I looked okay—I was wearing my good black delphia, from New York, a month before. 
suit and I had my dad’s car and I had enough She was the smartest girl in the class, and the 
money so I didn’t have to worry about what prettiest, too. She (Continued on page 91) 


by BOBBY RYDELL as told to Charlotte Barclay 
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In the past few weeks, the newspapers have headlined a series of Hollywood mar- 


riage breakups. Some of them seemed almost inevitable; others came as a real shock. 
But in each case, behind the bare facts of the newspaper announcements, was a 


story that only Hollywood insiders knew. Here’s how it looked to me—CAL YORK 


JAMES ARNESS 
VIRGINIA CHAPMAN 


NEWS ITEM: Less than a month after 
Virginia Arness, wife of “Gunsmoke’s” 
James Arness, announced in March that 





her lawyer was starting divorce pro- 
ceedings, she tried to end her own life 
by taking fifteen sedatives. They have 
three children: Craig, twelve, Jenny Lee, 
ten, and Rolf, eight. And they had been 
married for as long as thirteen years. 





FACTS: It’s a tragic story of a woman 
who will stop at nothing—even death— 
to regain the love of a man she lost. 

Arness moved out of the house in the 
spring of 1959, and in July of that year 
they signed a property settlement for a 
legal separation. However, Jim wasn’t 
completely out of Virginia’s life. He was 
in the house (Continued on page 84) 
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VERA MILES 
GORDON SCOTT 


NEWS ITEM: Vera Miles, who mar- 
ried Gorden Scott in April of 1956, 
flew to Juarez, Mexico, to divorce him 
on March 3, 1960. The 28-year-old 
actress retained custody of their son, 
Michael, two, and she has two daugh- 





ters by a previous marriage, Debra, 


ten, and younger sister Kelly, seven. 


FACTS: Vera married her first hus- 
band, Bob Miles, when she was only 
eighteen-years-old. She divorced him 
in 1954 and received her final papers 
in April of (Continued on page 84) 


HOPE LANGE 
DON MURRAY 


NEWS ITEM: Don Murray and Hope 
Lange have announced their separation. 
They were married on April 14, 1956, after 
they appeared in “Bus Stop” together. They 
have a son, Christopher, three, and a 
daughter, Patricia, who’s seventeen months. 





FACTS: Even the crew members on the set 
this spring of “One Foot in Hell” could see 
that Don Murray had more than a dramatic 
interest in curvacious actress Dolores Mi- 
chaels. She plays a prostitute in the picture 
and he plays her lover. The shooting of the 
picture was one (Continued on page 84) 





AUDIE MURPHY 
PAMELA ARCHER 


NEWS ITEM: Audie Murphy, 35, and his wife Pamela, 37, 
have announced their second separation within a year. No 
divorce action has yet been filed, and friends believe that 
this separation is not final. Married in April, 1951, they 
have been separated before. The couple have two sons. 





FACTS: When Audie Murphy married Pamela Archer on 
April 23, 1951, it was his second marriage and her first. 


Only three days before, his divorce (Continued on page 84) 


Continued 


BRIGITTE BARDOT 
JACQUES CHARRIER 


NEWS ITEM: Brigitte Bardot is reported to be seeing 
her lawyer about a separation from her husband 
Jacques Charrier, whom she married last summer. 
Friends say they have been fighting over her career. In 
February of this year, they had a son, Nicolas. 





FACTS: When Brigitte married Jacques in a secret 
ceremony a year ago, rumors began spreading imme- 
diately that she was pregnant. They were both annoyed 
at the time and denied them but, when it turned out to 
be true, and, at the same time Jacques was drafted in 


the army, close friends were (Continued on page 84) 






























DEBRA PAGET 
BUDD BOETTICHER 


NEWS ITEM: Actress Debra Paget, 26, whose 


first marriage lasted only ten weeks, is reported to 





have separated from her second husband, Budd 
Boetticher, 43, only 19 days after they eloped. 





FACTS: Before Debra married her first husband, 
crooner David Street, 40, in January of 1958, 


she was always known as the starlet who'd never 
been kissed. Her romance (Continued on page 84) 


YUL BRYNNER 
VIRGINIA GILMORE 


NEWS ITEM: Only five days after Yul Brynner’s first 
wife, Virginia Gilmore, divorced him in Juarez, Mex- 





ico, the actor married Doris Kleiner, 32, the director 


of a fashion salon in Paris. It’s her first marriage. 


FACTS: The marriage took place March 31, 1960, in 
a Mexico City hotel. His second wife is Yugoslavian- 





















born, emigrating to Chile with her family before the 
outbreak of World War II. She returned to Europe 

after the war, working as a model. Brynner met her in = NN _ 
1955 while making a movie (Continued on page 85) e 
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SUZY PARKER 
PIERRE DE LA SALLE 





NEWS ITEM: Suzy Parker, the famous fashion 


model and actress, is reported to be separated 





from her French journalist husband, Pierre de la 
Salle. Wed five years, they have an infant girl. 





FACTS: For about three years now, Suzy Park- 
er’s name has appeared regularly in gossip col- 
umns, although she was a top-flight model long 
before that. Always (Continued on page 85) 
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THE TRA yRY BER 
JIMMY DU s FAREWS 


m homes, the radio 
Mie the sounds of an ~ 
F out the raucons, joy- 
thatmeralded the end of the 
f hir d it the sound: of ap- 
d be heard, the last linger- 
| laughter. Then, cutting 


t I ise, close to the mike— 

sky infinitely tender, the 

¢ c dnight,, Mrs. Calabash, 

“you are!” Who was: Mrs. 

) 2 labash? Al America wanted to know. 
Those near Jimmy maintained it was a 


“woman Firho (Continued on page. 80) 


~ by CHARLOTTE DINTER 


When Millie Perkins and Dean Stockwell slipped off to Las Vegas for 


a secret marriage just before Easter Sunday, people in Hollywood 


didn’t have the nerve to ask them, “But why the runaway? What's all 


the hush-hush about?” Hardly anyone knew them intimately enough to 


ask such personal questions. But they wondered plenty. For if Millie 
and Dean were older, or anyone of Hollywood’s multi-divorced-and- 
married couples, you could more easily imagine them climbing into 
his three-year-old Chevy or her tiny English job and casually tak- 
ing off for the Gretna Green Wedding Chapel in Vegas. But Millie 





| why 
MILLIE PERKINS 


had to settle for 
ZC MINICAVENMBIICNM BERR: 





and Dean are young! And though the newspaper stories were as brief 
and uninformative as this secretive couple themselves, you still 
read seven very romantic little words. “It was the first marriage for 
each.” First marriage! To any girl that’s a big-wedding dream woven 
of satin and lace, perfumed with flowers, set to organ music whisper- 


ing in a hushed church till it swells triumphantly for a radiant bride 


and bridegroom. Mostly this is a girl’s dream, a magic charm to 


keep romance alive forever. It’s Her Day, her audience smiling and 


weeping just a little at the lovely vision coming — (Continued on page 95) 


by ELAINE BLAKE 





by BARBARA ALLEN 


, Ney walked into the crowded 20th 


Century-Fox commissary recently, 


~ 


and despite the general noonday luncheon confusion, there was hardly a female head that 
that didn’t turn toward his direction. Standing over six feet tall and weighing a husky one 
hundred and sixty-five pounds, he is a handsome man. His features are rugged and mascu- 
line while his eyes, a hazel green, add, to what might be a stern look about his face, a boyish, 
lively mischievous charm that seems to complement his captivating smile and unruly thick 
mop of curly, red-brown hair. 

He is thirty-two; Lrish, and after “Ben Hur,” not only one of Hollywood’s most exciting 


new leading men—but one of the town’s most elusive bachelors. 


He dates many different women; is non-committal on all. There were rumors about him 


and Hope Lange, whom he met while filming “The Best of Everything.” At the same time, 


he is known to be interested in Elana Eden, an Israeli actress, and in (Continued on page 86) 


by 
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MARRY ME 


CONNIE STEVENS pounced in- 


to the booth for lunch, leaning over to 
kiss Gary Clark before she sat down. 
There was nothing bouncy about the 
kiss. It was tender and careful. And 
Gary’s smile reflected satisfaction but 
not even a hint of surprise. 

“We have to read the columns every 
day,” Connie giggled, “to see whether 


our romance is off or on. It’s certainly 


not off, although we’re not announc- 
ing a formal engagement. You see, 
we’re trying not to tie each other down, 
but it’s awfully hard to give up a per- 
son who’s been important to you for 
three years.” She and Gary held hands 
as she talked. When she paused, it was 
to look at him for a silent moment. 
Connie sighed. “We have to give 
this some time,”’ she explained. “There 
are so many problems in the way of a 
happy marriage. We have to be sure— 
and we have the added problem of 
how our careers will work out. 
“You know, when you’re in love, 
you want the other person to think 
you're perfect. At first, I only wanted 
Gary to see me in my best light. But 
then, one day, I thought: ‘But I can’t 
hide everything forever. If he loves 
me, he’ll be willing to help me... . 
If not, well, it’s best to know before 
the wedding is all set.’ (Continued) 


by NANCY ANDERSON 





Connie had decided. By the time 
they finished their lunch today, 
she'd have told Gary her secret. 


CONNIE conic 


“You see, I got a special feeling about marriage when 
I was just a little girl in St. Barbara’s parish. I sang in the 
choir and saw so many weddings. Since then, I’ve always 
said, ‘I have to be sure mine will work.’ ” 

A wedding day, in St. Barbara’s parish, was always one 
of crackling excitement. Funerals, fights, elections and 


confirmations were all exciting events in Connie’s Brook- 


lyn neighborhood, but none could compare with a wedding. 


One day, Connie, who was (Continued on page 93) 


They had fun together, just 
sharing a hamburger or 
shopping at the market for 
the dinners she’d cook for 
him or going off someplace 
quiet to talk and talk. He was 
always easy to talk to, and 
little by ‘little she'd told 
him almost everything about 
herself. She hoped that 
whatever she told him, he 
wouldn’t feel any different. 
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ROGER MOORE’S STRANGE BUT 


TRUE STORY By Dean Gautschy 





THE CASE 
OF THE GHOST 
WHO 
_ COULDN'T SWIM 





“Its a strange thing about ghosts.” Roger Moore said 
in his precise, impeccable British accent. “Either vou 
believe in them, or you don't. I do. My wife does. But 
it wasn't always that way...It all started one evening 
soon after my wife and I had moved into the big ram- 
bling country home we had just bought near the little 
town of Bexley, Kent. It was a large house and, for years 
and years back, had been called St. Mary's Mount, 
since it was built on top of a high hill, and was part 
of an estate that was reputed to be hundreds of years 
old. It was a lonely house, in a strange sort of way, 


yet we liked it. (Continued on page 78) 








GENERALLY 


FREQUENTLY 


OCCASIONALLY 
































and here’s the quiz 





“Generally” 
“Frequently” 
“Occasionally” 





What Type Are You? 


For each of the questions below, put a check in the column at the left that’s 
the right answer for you. Then add up the number of checks in each column. 
If you’ve the most checks under: 


If you’ve almost the same number of checks in 2 or more columns, it just 
means you haven’t yet decided exactly who you are. For 66 bachelor 
arguments on who you should be, turn the page. 


You’re Type 3 
You’re Type 1 
You're Type 2 
You're Type 5 
You’re Type 6 
You're Type 4 








Personality Quiz 


Smile when you're whistled at? 
Talk to strange men on a train? 
Talk to yourself if nobody’s around? 
Laugh out loud at a funny book? 
Get misty at beautiful music? 

Write letters to editors? 

Hum when you dance with him? 
Lend your best clothes to friends? 
Scream for your team at ball games? 
Despite a sign, talk to busdrivers? 
Leave your clothes where they fall? 
Ask men whether they're married? 
Remove your earrings for a kiss? 
Pretend a stocking-run just popped? 
Ask a new boy home to dinner? 
Take a trip at a moment's notice? 
Discuss sex with the opposite sex? 
Give him little gifts for no reason? 
Stay on the phone forever? 

Think tomorrow you'll go on a diet? 
Accept a date for the same night? 
Use safety pins when buttons fail? 
Reward yourself with a sundae? 
Hate to go to a party alone? 

Kick your shoes off first thing? 
Close your eyes when you're kissed? 
Feel funny at meeting a new boy? 


Buy a dress that flatters your figure? 
Can’t eat when you're in love? 
Want to tell him you love him? 
Send away for free booklets? 

Admit it to him when you’re wrong? 
Keep a diary? 

Get mad quick and get over it soon? 
Forget the ending of a joke? 
Answer romance quizzes? 

Ask people to sign petitions? 

Like a boy to be jealous over you? 
Always know what to say to him? 
Teach boys to dance? 

Sing in the shower? 

Take walks with him in the rain? 
Tell the world about your secrets? 
Kiss a boy on a first date? 

Get teary-eyed when you’re happy? 
Sleep with perfume on? 

Don’t try to hide your emotions? 
Prefer orchids to one perfect rose? 
Skip and run when you’re happy? 
Try to write poetry? 

Do what you make up your mind to? 
Laugh so hard at his jokes you cry? 
Want to have a large family? 

Hug your pillow at night? 


Now that you’re typed, see who goes for you => 





66 bachelors ROBERT HORTON 


vote for 
their favorite 


type of girl 


type: fun-loving 


Paul Anka Robert Fuller 
Frankie Avalon Jackie Gleason 
Edd Byrnes David Hedison 
Peter Brown Tab Hunter 
Ben Cooper Pat Wayne 


RICK NELSON 


TYPE: SEXY 


Stephen Boyd 
Marlon Brando 
Maurice Chevalier 
Montgomery Clift 
Mark Damon 


type: womanly 


John Bromfield Cameron Mitchell 
Phil Everly David Nelson 
Jack Lemmon __ Johnny Restivo 
Jody McCrea Cesar Romero 
Sal Mineo Tom Tryon 


EDD BYRNES 


Pim, 


+ \ 
A” 


‘ 
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Robert 


Robert Morse 
Hugh O’Brian 
Michael Rennie 
Mort Sahl 


Russ Tamblyn 


type: old-fashioned 





Dirk Bogarde Earl Holliman 
om Conway Dennis Hopper 
lary Crosby Will Hutchins 
ichael Dante Bobby Rydell 

Brandon De Wilde John Vivyan 


Rock Hudson 
Gene Kelly 
Christopher Lee 


on George Nader 


Tony Perkins 


who’s your favorite man? 


how to be the type HE wants... 














ANNETTE 
FUNICELLO 
(fun-loving) 





Life is a picnic to her (as 
it is to Molly Bee, Connie 
Stevens, Doris Day, Deb- 
bie) and I want to tag 


along, so some of her sparkle 





will rub off on me, says Rick 
Nelson. She’s musical—plays a uke and likes to harmon- 
ize. Her clothes are easy: shorts, pleated skirts and 
blazers, white duck pants and little sailor hats. Her smile 


SHIRLEY 
TEMPLE 
(womanly ) 





There’s something solid 
about her (like Sandra Dee, 
Vici Shaw, Deborah Kerr, Si- 
mone Signoret). Something 
I could build my life around, 
says Bob Horton. Maybe it’s 
the serious look in her eyes that does it. They’re clear and 
intense, with thick, expressive brows. Her hair is fluffy 


and natural looking. She likes to putter in a garden, make 





SUSAN 
HAYWARD 


(sexy) 











Her aim is to make me happy 
(like Rita Hayworth, or 
Brigitte Bardot, Marilyn 
Monroe, Liz Taylor, Tuesday 
Weld), even if she can’t ever 





be punctual, count money 
or control her temper. She does pretty much what she 
darn pleases and, luckily, most of the time it pleases me, 
says Edd Byrnes. She can get away with extreme clothes: 


how to be the type HE wants you to be 





is like a four-alarm fire, and the way she wrinkles her 
nose when she laughs—it kills me. She looks wonderful 
in polka-dots, charm bracelets, red corduroy, has bouncy 
hair and loves the wind in it. She brings me out, gets me 
to do crazy things. We go to the zoo and die laughing at 
the polar bears, and the monkeys. She likes Thurber 
illustrations, bubble baths, bedtime stories; plays tennis, 
even baseball; is a natural-born flirt, which means there’s 
nothing phony or obvious about the way she does it. She 
has the light touch. She’s not afraid of what people will 
say, because she trusts herself. She has a wonderful time 


just being a girl. And she sure makes me glad I’m a boy. 


unusual soups and stews, serve cheese with apples or 
pears. We’re both sunworshippers, love sailing or just 
plain hiking, want to live in an old farmhouse with a 
creek out back, go barefoot and bareheaded, walk in the 
rain. She looks great in shirtwaist dresses, velvet slacks, 
old GI jackets, halter-top dresses, sandals, sleeveless 
blouses, belted coats, big pocketbooks and the color 
yellow. She’s practical; helps me save money, gives me 
confidence, listens carefully to what I tell her, and can 
keep a secret. She feels a responsibility for the well-being 
of all living creatures, and cares for them as devotedly 
as she will one day care for children—mine, I hope. 


red satin, plunging necklines, elbow-length gloves, a 
leopard jacket—even a bikini. Her mouth is her most 
provocative feature, and she paints it brilliantly: the lips 
always a little parted, the lower one slightly fuller than 
the upper—which means she’s very good at pouting and 
getting her own way. She loves big jewels, hanging ear- 
rings, orchids, fancy petticoats; likes to go on shopping 
sprees, or to the beach; is a big eater. She has a passion 
for humor books, but likes me to read aloud to her. She’s 
impulsive, ticklish, gets a big kick out of shocking people. 


I can’t take my eyes off her—she gives off rays of life. 


energy, excitement, that are 100% female. (Continued) 
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New/ Now more than ever 


Kotex is confidence oe 





Kotex napkins now give you a new, incredibly soft covering. SNAP ELNS. 


These softer, tapered napkins have pleated ends for a smoother fit. 


And the Kim/on center provides far better, /onger-lasting protection. 





how to be the type HE wants you to be 


AUDREY 
HEPBURN 
(mysterious) 


She’s like Carolyn Jones, Ava Gard- 
ner, Garbo or Marlene Dietrich. And 
what makes her so special? Well, I 
guess it’s her face, says Gardner 
McKay. Not necessarily because it’s 
so beautiful, but because it hides so 
well what she’s thinking. Her neck 
is long, like a swan’s; her profile is 
superb, and she dramatizes it with 


all kinds of hats, from picture ones 


continued 


to the kind that cover her hair. She 
likes masculine sports—or never says 
she doesn’t—like golf and fishing; 
also exotic plants, health foods, ab- 
stract art, panthers. She keeps trim on 
a strict routine—massages, exercise. 
She wears straight-straight skirts, de- 
ceptively simple dresses; unusual 
combinations, like a woolen sweater 
with an evening skirt, a double- 
breasted fur coat, black suits lined 
with orange silk. Then she’ll have 
just one piece of jewelry, maybe, 
worn dramatically on her hat or at 
her waist. But no, it’s not just her 
clothing that makes her unpredict- 
able, it’s that she seems to be looking 
at something nobody else can see, 
thinking about something nobody 
else could know. She can’t be swept 


off her feet. I know, because I’ve 
already tried. She can’t really be 
classified and she can never be 
talked 
she hasn’t already decided to do— 
all by herself. Which means she 


may never marry me, but I’m going 


into doing anything that 


to keep on trying. 


CAROL 
LYNLEY 
(old-fashioned ) 


She’s learned how to say No when she 
doesn’t trust her emotions. (like Kim 
Novak, Leslie Caron, Diane Baker, 
Jean Simmons), because she’s soft- 





Only 20 minutes more than last night’s pin-up. . . 


WARE, U, 





hearted and tender, and afraid of 
getting hurt. Her hair is silky and 
not too curly, and she keeps it long, 
so she can twist it up in a roll or tie 
ribbons in it, or violets. Her make-up 
is all light and rosy, except for the 
dark outline around her big, inno- 
cent eyes. She wears pastels, mostly 
blue; full velvet skirts with matching 
stoles, crisp blouses with peter-pan 
collars. She’s got dozens of belts and 
bright-colored scarves, and she wears 
a locket with my picture in it. She’s 
crazy about animals, both stuffed and 
live ones. She’s a good swimmer; 
makes fudge, bakes pies, knits; she 
used to study ballet. I want to protect 
her from the world, says Fabian, be- 
cause she’s so—well, fragile, and big 
crowds of people scare her. She 
blushes when I tell her she’s beau- 


tiful. And once in a while she'll let 


me know she loves me, in some 


sweet, quiet way. She needs time 
and patience, and she’s worth it. I 


can wait for the day she won’t say no. 





LORETTA 
YOUNG 
(lady-like) 





_ She has this marvelous elegance 


about her (like Lee Remick, Susan 
Kohner, Claudette Colbert, Grace 
Kelly), as if she had no choice but 
to make the right gesture, say the 
right word, wear the right clothes— 
like long skirts for dinner, and real 
evening gowns (none of those balle- 


rina things) when the invitation says 








Formal. She wears lots of white kid- 
skin gloves, chiffon scarves, fur 
pieces, fresh flowers, little veiled hats. 
Her jewelry has an heirloom look on 
her cashmeres and tweeds. She plays 
charades and bridge, but doesn’t go 
for outdoor sports. On her table, the 
china is apt to be Bavarian, the linen 
Irish, the silver English. Her per- 
fume is French, and she sprays some 
on her stationery, too. Her letters are 
always handwritten, full of wit and 
unusual observations. Her tastes are 
expensive, but she’s pretty shrewd 
about satisfying them without undue 
extravagance. I guess you'd call her 
well bred, and a bit of a puritan— 
which, frankly, I like, says Troy 
Donahue. And whether she wants one 
or not, I’ll build her a pedestal with 
my bare hands—and carve my heart 
on it just to show her how I feel 


about her. THE END 





























with a permanent! 


Only new Bobbi waves while you sleep 





... brushes into a softly feminine, 
lasting hairstyle! 


If you can put up your hair in pin curls, 

you can give yourself a Bobbi—the 

easy pin-curl permanent. It takes only twenty 
minutes more than your regular setting! 

Then, the wave “‘takes’”’ while you sleep because 
Bobbi is self-neutralizing. In the morning you 
wake up with a permanent that brushes into a 
soft, finished hairstyle with the lasting body only 
a permanent gives to make your hair-do hold. 
Complete kit with curlers, only $2.00. Refill, $1.50. 


The most convenient permanent of all—home or beauty shop! 
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LIZ AND EDDIE 


Continued from page 37 


the monkey. All was quiet, and then a 
sudden harsh sound at the door made her 
leap to her feet. Matilda screeched in 
fright. Their four dogs began barking all 
at once, and the two cats added to the din. 
“Eddie?” Liz said. “Eddie?”—but the foot- 
steps outside faded down the corridor. Sud- 
denly, she knew it. Something had hap- 
pened to Eddie. He should have been back 
by now. He’d said he’d be gone only 
fifteen minutes. “He must have had an ac- 
cident,” she thought out loud. She lived 
in dread of this. “Don’t be silly,’ Eddie 
would laugh, like that day on their honey- 
moon, when he took up the dare and 
played he was a matador, making cape- 
like passes with his scarf at a harmless 
bull in Spain. Everyone else had laughed; 
even Eddie had laughed; but her heart 
had stopped beating—she was certain it 
had stopped beating—for a few seconds. 
“Suppose it isn’t harmless?” she had said. 
“Accidents can happen any time.” 

She looked up suddenly at Mike’s photo- 
graph, bringing her thoughts back to the 
present. 

Her eyes studied the calendar tucked 
into the corner of the blotter on their desk. 
It told her what she already knew so well: 
this was May 12, 1960, the first anni- 
versary of her wedding to Eddie. She 
unconsciously turned over the calendar 
months, one at a time, and maybe, because 
she was alone and afraid, she remembered 
things she had tried hard to forget. .. . 

May, 1959. She remembered the wedding 
in Las Vegas but somehow today the ex- 
citement and the beauty of the ceremony 
was just a fuzzy blur, and what she re- 
called was something else; something she 
thought she had put out of her memory 
forever. The reporters and photographers 
were crowding around her. The ceremony 
was over. Someone yelled congratula- 
tions and they applauded and for a while— 
for just a little while—she felt they liked 
her, that they really wished her and Eddie 
the best. 

“What do you have that’s old, Mrs. 
Fisher?” a reporter shouted. 

She showed them the heirloom hand- 
kerchief she was carrying. It had been 
in the family for years. 

“And what do you have that’s new?” 

She looked down at her moss-green 
chiffon wedding dress, it had been created 
especially for her for the occasion, and 
she smiled and sort of curtsied. 

“Something blue?” 

For a second her cheeks turned pink, 
and then shyly, she admitted that she sen- 
timentally wore a blue garter. 

“Anything borrowed?” a 
asked. 

And a photographer screamed out an 
answer, one word—and she felt that she 
wanted to run away, crawl away, fly 
away, get away and hide from them all. 
One word: Eddie. 


columnist 


Then came the attacks 


June, 1959. They were in London, she 
was making “Suddenly Last Summer.” She 
remembered the press attacks—vicious, 
underhand, constant—made against her 
and Eddie by the British press: “Mr. Fisher, 
after accompanying his ever-loving wife 
to the studios, every morning, spends his 
days alone in their rented house (the police 
guard is no longer there looking after the 
children). Sometimes, but rarely, he is al- 
lowed to bring them over to lunch with 
Mother. I wonder what Mr. Fisher thinks 
about the price one pays for an Award- 


winning wife? But Mr. Fisher isn’t sing- 
ing, either. Suddenly this summer, all is 
tension.” 

She’d tried at first to keep the paper 
from him, but failing, she had made light 
of the item and laughed it off. Eddie’s 
lips laughed with her, but there was noth- 
ing she could do about the expression in 
his eyes. ‘ 

But then, later, neither of them could 
even pretend to laugh. One columnist re- 
vealed: “Liz Taylor’s raven tresses are 
already streaked with gray.” Other Lon- 
don reporters called her “fat.” After that 
she went on a crash diet that left her 
twenty pounds thinner, but also left her 
with dark circles under her eyes. 

July, 1959. Unfriendly newspapers, hos- 
tile crowds, and scurrilous mail seemed to 
meet them wherever they went. When they 
left London and went to Paris, the British 
newspapers reached across the English 
Channel and falsely accused them of 
“ducking out on rent and food bills.” In 
their suite, in the French capital, 6,273 
letters were waiting for them, a little less 
than their average weekly mail, usually. 
And as always, it was directed against 
their marriage. 

One afternoon, she went out alone, be- 
hind dark glasses and with her hair cov- 
ered by a simple shawl, to shop. She’d 
bought two kites for her boys, when the 
salesgirl recognized her and began chat- 
tering away excitedly in a French too 
rapid for her to understand. In a moment, 
she was surrounded by other salesgirls, and 
then by an ever-increasing crowd of 
customers. Everyone was jabbering away 
at her at once, and she tried to tell them, 
in her slow French, that she didn’t know 
what they were saying, that she must 
get back to her hotel. 

She didn’t understand the words, but 
she did understand the tone. At first, the 
crowding women had been curious, but 
now they were angry. One stout woman, 
who seemed to be some sort of leader, 
screamed and waved her umbrella. The 
others seemed to be repeating what the 
woman was saying. They pressed toward 
her, and she realized that the salesgirls 
were doing their best to hold the custom- 
ers back. “It’s a mob,” she thought, “and 
they’re after me.” She almost fainted. 

Suddenly, the crowd stopped. Three 
floorwalkers and a manager pushed to her 
side and forming a protective cordon 
around her, they helped her toward the 
door. The stout woman took a swipe at 
her with the umbrella, but a floorwalker 
warded off the blow. Outside, they helped 
her into a cab and the manager rode with 
her back to the hotel. On the way, he 
explained to her, in broken English, that 
the “ladies” who had descended upon her 
in force did not represent “real French 
public opinion.” She thanked him, but in 
her heart she felt that she had just met, 
face to face, the 6,273 people who had 
sent the “hate” letters. 


To Spain and home 


August, 1959. If the “ladies” of Paris 
were insulting, the “women” of Spain 
were just plain “cold” to the Fishers. A 
lovely house had been rented for them, 
in Palamos—a place far off the beaten 
track where she and Eddie and her two 
boys could just relax and have fun. But, 
when the women servants in the house- 
hold learned that the guests were to be 
the “divorced” Fishers, they walked out 
and the men servants walked out with 
them. They rented another house, on 
Costa Brava near Bagur, and this time 
they did not reveal their identities. But, 
soon, everyone seemed to know who they 
were. They would flock to gape and 
glare at them while they were swimming 








ment of Alguaziles (civil guards) were 
sent out to protect them from the crowds, 
but instead of keeping back the onlookers, 
the civil guards mingled with them. The 
mob’s nearness, their sneers and catcalls, 
the women, incensed over her bathing suit 
—a one-piece suit and modest for America, 
considered revealing and reprehensible for 
Spain—finally drove them from the beach. 

September, 1959. She remembered the 
look of pain and confusion on the faces 
of her sons, Michael, 7, and Christopher, 
5, when they’d hurried from the beach in 
Spain to their house, with the shouts and 
jeers of the crowd only dying away, com- 
pletely, when Eddie bolted the shutters 
in their suite. They had the same look 
a month later, at London Airport, when 
Eddie and she took off for Paris without 
them. It wasn’t that they felt they were 
being left behind, again—it was the re- 
porter who had sneaked over to them 
and begun firing questions. Michael and 
Christopher had cringed and were almost 
in tears by the time she and Eddie rushed 
over and rescued them. 

It was the same confusion and pain she 
had seen on their faces that day, way 
back in May, when her secretary, Dick 
Hanley, brought them to Nice by plane to 
join Eddie and herself on their honey- 
moon. As the plane from New York, via 
Barcelona, taxied toward the hangar, she 
saw Michael’s excited face pressed against 
the window and she knew he’d seen her. 
He smiled and waved and his brother’s 
face peered over his shoulder. But when 
Michael, the very first one off, came to the 
head of the landing ladder, he saw the 
photographers massed below. He shrank 
back into the plane, and it was some 
time before Dick was able to convince 
him and his brother that they would be 
safe in going out. Her daughter Lisa’s 
face was calm and sweet in sleep, when 
her nurse brought her down to the field, 
but Michael’s and Christopher’s were cov- 
ered with pain and confusion. 

October, 1959. She remembered their 
return to the United States. They had 
looked forward to it and to Eddie’s engage- 
ment at the Desert Inn in Las Vegas... . 
And then Eddie started gambling, a little 
bit, and then more and more. “Same old 
story,” said the columnist—first Nicky 
Hilton, then Mike Todd, now . . . Eddie 
had to lead his own life, she told herself. 

November, 1959. Eddie’s opening night 
at the Empire Room of the Waldorf As- 
toria. . . . She remembered, now, not the 
applauding crowds, not the rave reviews, 
not the sound of Eddie’s voice, warmer and 
greater than it had ever been before, but 
the way the press had distorted and 
twisted almost everything she had done. 
People couldn’t believe she was proud of 
Eddie—and very much in love with him. 
She had invited seventy friends—many 
were celebrities—to the opening perform- 
ance as her guests. The bill, for this, came 
to $1,500 and the press accused her of 
“buying” a favorable audience because she 
thought Eddie sang badly. How could 
she explain the truth: that she asked them 
to come because she knew he’d be a sen- 
sation? She sat there, calmly, in the Em- 
pire Room, that night, wearing Eddie’s 
favorite diamonds and chinchilla, listening 
to the crowd call Eddie back for encore 
after encore. No one knew she was suffer- 
ing from a high temperature. This night 
was Eddie’s . . . and only Eddie’s. Noth- 
ing must spoil his triumph. 

December, 1959. Their first Christmas 
together and it looked as if she might 
have to spend it in a hospital. She’d kept 
her illness from Eddie—muffling a hacking 
cough—until Thanksgiving Day. She’d 
prepared dinner, turkey and everything 
that Eddie liked best, and then, as they sat 


or picnicking. Finally, a complete detach- 
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down, the coughing and the fever suddenly 
seemed too much. They had to leave the 
dinner untouched on the table. They took 
her to the hospital—Harkness Pavillion. 

The diagnosis was made—double pneu- 
monia—and Eddie moved into the room 
next to hers to be close by. The doctors 
said that hers was one of the worst cases 
of double pneumonia they’d seen in a long 
time and that her lungs were almost com- 
pletely congested. The delay in coming 
to the hospital, they claimed, made her 
condition almost critical. 

For three weeks, she lay in the hos- 
pital bed, and for three weeks, Eddie was 
with her every minute when he wasn’t 
on-stage at the Waldorf. He tried to cheer 
her up—bringing her hot pizza (which 
she couldn’t manage to eat), arranging 
for the mink sweater that he’d ordered 
for their six-months wedding anniversary 
to be delivered to the hospital, making 
sure that her children called her every 
night. She could never get used to hos- 
pitals, though she’d been in so many— 
fifteen different ones altogether—for ma- 
nipulations, examinations, and then that 
four-hour fusion operation on her back 
three years ago, the caesarean during 
Lisa’s birth and a series of throat opera- 
tions. 

So it was with great relief that, on 
December 13, Eddie came for her and 
she walked out of the hospital, wan and 
weak, leaning on his arm, but out in time 
for Christmas just the same. 


The new year 


January, 1960. “Liz Taylor is definitely 
pregnant,” she read in the paper, one day. 
And another rumor, nicer, perhaps, than 
the report in a British paper two months 
after their marriage in June, that she was 
“expecting in November.” 

The latest rumor brought all kinds of 
scary warnings from her friends, from the 
press, and from people she’d never even 
met. “Don’t have another child,” they’d 
said. “Caesareans are dangerous—to the 
mother, to the child”—they went on. When 
she insisted she wasn’t pregnant, they ac- 
cused her of lying. When she replied it 
was nobody’s business but hers and Eddie’s 
if she were pregnant or not, they wrote 
that she was nasty and uncooperative. In 
the end, she simply bit her tongue and said 
nothing. 

February, 1960. Funny, but about all this 
eventful month, she remembered just one 
thing: her 28th birthday. A crazy day, 
with sweet, kind, loving Eddie doing 
everything to make her happy. And a day 
of memories: They’d talked about her 
childhood. The first day on the set of 
“National Velvet.” She was thirteen. 
Her mother, always a little off-camera, 
gave hand signals—hand on stomach when 
her voice got too shrill; hand on heart 
when she wasn’t showing enough emo- 
tion; hands on cheek when she should 
smile more; hand on neck when she was 
overacting. ... 

March, 1960. She remembered how hor- 
ribly March began, with memories of 
Mike’s death—two years ago—and how 
beautifully it almost ended. . . . almost. 
She and Eddie’d been to visit his mother 
in a Philadelphia hospital, where she was 
recovering from a heart attack. After 
they’d left the hospital, she slipped on 
the pavement and severely cut her leg. 
The motion picture strike was on; her 
leg was slow in healing; so it seemed a 
fine time to take a vacation from every- 
thing. She and Eddie flew off to Jamaica 
in the British West Indies. 

On the plane down, Eddie just had one 
cup of consommé, but she threw caution 
and diet to the wind. During the five-and- 
one-half-hour B.O.A.C. Britannia turbo- 
‘ jet flight from Idlewild to their destination, 


she ate almost without stopping and drank 
glass after glass of what Eddie calls Liz’s 
soda—champagne over ice. 


Paradise—but not for long 


At Montego Bay, they transferred to 
a small plane that was to take them to 
the Hotel Marrakesh at Ocho Rios, Ja- 
maica. At the hotel, they stayed in their 
own three-room cottage (two bedrooms, a 
living-room, and a private patio). But 
it was the bathroom that really delighted 
her: it had a bath tub eight feet long and 
six feet wide, with three marble steps 
going down to it. She took one look at 
it and cried out, “Oh! Eddie, it’s my own 
private swimming pool.” 

For a while, they were in paradise: no 
crowds to bother them, no reporters to 
plague them, no films to make, no records 
to cut—just privacy. They slept late, ate 
a combination breakfast-lunch at twelve 
or one o’clock, and then lazed around the 
beach or patio all day. At dinnertime, 
they would attend an outdoor barbecue 
with the hotel guests or dine alone on 
their own patio. At night, they’d walk 
along the beach in the moonlight, or take 
rides on the bay in glass bottom boats, or 
visit offbeat native night clubs, or watch 
goat races on the sand. 
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Eddie was fascinated by the races, real 
contests between six goats, each of whom 
was guided on a leash by a native boy. 
The guests would bet on each race. She 
and Eddie never bet on the same goat. 
She’d get advice on whom to bet from 
their favorite waiter, dubbed “Benny the 
Bookmaker” by Eddie. Eddie talked di- 
rectly to the jockies, offering to split his 
winnings with them. She’d bet two dol- 
lars a race and Eddie would bet ten, and 
every night she’d win and he’d lose. At 
the end of their stay in Jamaica, she 
turned all her winnings over to her ad- 
viser, “Benny.” 

Each lazy day was followed by a still 
lazier day. They went shopping for things 
for the boys and for Lisa. They sneaked 
in to see “National Velvet” and nobody 
recognized them. Each evening, they’d call 
Michael and Christopher in New York. 
It took a century to get through to them, 
but it was worth hearing their voices, even 
when Michael swore that he was eating 
his vegetables while his nurse insisted 
that he wasn’t. Late at night, they'd sit 
on the patio—he’d sip Coke and she’d 
drink iced champagne—watching the lazy 
moon overhead and listening to the 
pleasant beat of the surf close by. They 
had never been happier. 

Then the champagne went flat and the 
bubbles burst. It all began innocently 
enough. They’d meant to go shopping, 
early, but they’d been racing up and down 
the beach like high-school kids and had 
forgotten what time it was. Too late, they 
realized that shops closed at 4:30. Eddie 
called up one of the stores and asked if 
they’d stay open a little longer. “Sure,” 
they said, “be here by six.” 

But then other shopxeepers heard that 
they were coming and they all decided 
to stay open. Some of the guests heard 
they were going to the shopping area and 
they decided to go along. Soon, a whole 


bunch of cars were following their Cadil- 
lac to the stores. 

They went, they purchased things, they 
returned to the hotel, and that should 
have been that—but it wasn’t. A local 
newspaper ran a front-page story about 
“Elizabeth Taylor and =her faithful 


retinue.” That was just the beginning. 
Next came a vicious editorial which 
matched in untruth and bad taste any- 
thing that had ever been written against 
them. All the old charges were made 


... and some new ones as well: it poked 
fun at her “broken leg” and pointed out 
she’d had a miraculous cure (it didn’t 
matter that she’d never claimed her leg 
had been broken); it accused her of “buy- 
ing” an appreciative audience for Eddie’s 
Waldorf comeback; it said she maneuvered 
a part in “Butterfield 8” for him; it un- 
loosed a flood of innuendo and criticism. 

Paradise wasn’t the same. Not so long 
afterward, they left Jamaica and flew back 
paw sa York. How much more could Liz 
take? 


She didn’t stop smiling 


April, 1960. Early in April and the night 
of the Academy awards. She tried not to 
let her hopes rise. When people told her 
that George Sidney had said, “Elizabeth 
Taylor will win an Academy Award for 
her performance in ‘Suddenly Last Sum- 
mer,” or that the conservative Herald 
Tribune had stated, “. . . if there were 
ever any doubts about the ability of Miss 
Taylor to express complex and devious 
emotions, to deliver a flexible and deep 
performance, this film ought to remove 
them,” she smiled and changed the sub- 
ject. She remembered the year before, 
her “Cat on a Hot Tin Roof” nomination, 
and the public opinion which had turned 
against her after Eddie gave up Debbie. 
So she smiled and thanked people for 
their good wishes and tried not to dream 
of the Awards. 

Only Photoplay’s Sidney Skolsky re- 
vealed her true feelings when he recalled 
how she’d told a London newspaperman 
earlier in the year: “My ambition is to 
win an Oscar before I retire. Only then 
will I be really content to settle down to 
a full domestic life.” 

She did not admit this to herself, again, 
as at the Pantages Theater, on the night of 
the presentation, she sat next to Eddie, in 
the midst of a small group of friends, and 
listened to the presentations being made. 
Her smile was easy and natural, as if 
she were home, alone, with Eddie and 
their kids. Then the moment came, the 
card was read, and the name rang out: 
“Simone Signoret.” 

She did not stop smiling for a moment; 
she clapped her hands with the others, 
and she did not believe it when someone, 
sitting close by to her, told the press he had 
heard her whisper, “Oh, no.” . . . But she 
could not be sure. 


Eddie comes home 


Matilda, Elizabeth Taylor’s pet monkey, 
jumped up on the desk and pressed her 
nose against her mistress’s cheek, and 
Liz had to laugh. The calendar dropped 
from her hand. At that second, the door 
opened and Eddie came in, his arms piled 
high with fancily-tied packages. It took a 
few minutes for him to pile the gifts on the 
couch and when he turned toward her, 
she was smiling, and the look in his eyes 
told her that, for the moment, everything 
was all right and she forgot the heartbreak 
of the past year, and the jinx that seemed 
to follow her THE END 


LIZ STARS IN “SUDDENLY, LAST SUMMER” FOR 
COL. SHE'LL BE SEEN WITH EDDIE IN M-G-M’S 
“BUTTERFIELD 8.” EDDIE RECORDS FOR RAMROD. 





TV & MOVIE 





OF CURRENT PICTURES 


ADVENTURES OF HUCKLEBERRY FINN, 


THE—M-G-M. Directed by Michael Curtiz: The 
King, Tony Randall; Huck, Eddie Hodges; Jim, 
Archie Moore; Joanna, Patty McCormack; Pap, 


Neville Brand; The Duke, Mickey Shaughnessy; 
Sheriff's Wife, Judy Canova; Mr. Carmody, Andy 
Devine; Mary Jane, Sherry Jackson; Lion Tamer, 
Buster Keaton; Capt. Sellers, Finlay Currie; 
Widow Douglas; Josephine Hutchinson; Granger- 


ford Man, Parley Baer; Slave Catchers, John 
Carradine, Dean Stanton; Sheriff, Royal Dano; 
River Boat Singer; Dolores Hawkins; Barber, 


Sterling Holloway. 


BATTLE OF THE SEXES, 
Directed by Charles Crichton: Mr. Martin, Pete 
Sellers; Robert MacPherson, Robert Morley; 
Angela Barrows, Constance Cummings; Andrew 
Darling ; Jameson Clark; Old MacPherson, Ernest 
Thesiger; Jrwin Hoffman, Donald Pleasance; 
Detective, Michael Goodliffe. 


7 HE—Continental. 


BOBBIKINS—20th. Directed by Robert Day: 
Benjamin Barnaby, Max Bygraves; Betty Baruna- 
by, Shirley Jones; Bobbikins, Steven Stocker; 
Lydia, Billie Whitelaw; Valerie, Barbara Shel- 
ley; Dr. Phillips, Colin Gordon; Luke, Charles 
Tingwell; Gregory Mason, Lionel Jeffries; St 
Jason Crandall, Charles Carson. 

FIVE BRANDED WOMEN—Paramount. Di- 
rected by Martin Ritt: Velko, Van Heflin; 
Jovanka, Silvana Mangano; Daniza, Vera Miles; 
Marja, Barbara Bel Geddes; Ljuba, Jeanne 
Moreau; Capt. Reinhardt, Richard Basehart; 


Mira, 
Keller, 
Milan, 


Carla Gravina; 
Steve Forrest; 
Sid Clute; Boja, 


Harry Guardino; 
Svenko, Alex Nicol; Sgt. 
Mirko, Romolo V alli; 
Teresa Pellati. 


FLAME OVER INDIA 
by J. Lee Thompson: 
Bacall; Capt. Scott, 

Herbert Lom; Bridie, 
ta, I. S. Johar; Lady 


Branco, 


Rank, 20th. 
Catherine Wyatt, Lauren 
Kenneth More; Van Leyden, 
Wilfrid Hyde White; Gup- 
Windham, Ursula Jeans; 
Peters, Eugene Deckers; Sir John Windham, lan 
Hunter; Brigadier Ames, John Gwillim; Prince 
Kishan, Govind Raja Ross. 

FUGITIVE KIND, THE—U.A. 
Sidney Lumet: Val Xavier, 
Torrance, Anna Magnani; 
Woodward; Vee Talbott, Maureen Stapleton; Jabe 
Torrance, Victor Jory; Sheriff Talbott, R. G. 
Armstrong; Uncle Pleasant, Emory aoengaay 
Ruby Lightfoot, Spivy; Dolly Hamma, Sally 
Gracie; Beulah Binnings, Lucille Benson; Daz id 
Cutrere, — Baragrey; Dog Hamma, Ben Yaf- 
fee; Pee Ws« » Binnings, Joe Brown, Jr.; Nurse 
Porter, Virgilia Chew; Gas Station Attendant, 
Frank Borgman; Attendant’s Wife, Janice Mars. 


I PASSED FOR WHITE—A.A. Directed by 
Fred M. Wilcox: Bernice Lee, Lila Brownell, 
Sonya Wilde; Rick, James Franciscus; Sally, 
Pat Michon; Mrs. Leyton, Elizabeth Council; 
Mr. Leyton, Griffin Crafts; Bertha, Isabelle 
Cooley; Jay, James Lydon; Dr. Merrett, Thomas 
B. Henry; Mr. Gordon, Max Mellinger. 


I’M ALL RIGHT, JACK 
Directed by John Boulting: 
sellers; Stanley Windrush, 
Hitchcock, Terry-Thomas; 
Richard Attenborough; 
Dennis Price; Aunt Dolly, Margaret Rutherford; 
Mrs. Kite, Irene Handl; Cynthia Kite, Liz 
Fraser; Windrush, Sr., Miles Malleson; Mr. 
Vohammed, Marne Maitland; Waters, John Le 
Mesurier; Magistrate, Raymond Huntley. 


IN THE WAKE OF A STRANGER 
mount. Directed by David Eady: 
Tony Wright; Joyce Edwards, 
Barnes, Danny Green; McCabe, 
bett; Shafto, Willoughby 
Barbara Archer; Hetty 


MOUNTAIN ROAD, THE—Columbia. 
by Daniel Mann: Maj. Baldwin, 
Madame Hung, Lisa Lu; Collins, 
Michaelson, Henry (Harry) 
Frank Silvera; Niergaard, James Best; Miller, 
Rudy Bond; Prince, Mike Kellin; Ballo, Frank 
Maxwell; Lewis, Eddie Firestone; General Loo- 
miss, Alan Baxter. 


Directed 


Directed by 
Marlon Brando; Lady 


Carol Cutrere, Joanne 


Lion International. 
Fred Kite, Peter 
lan Carmichz ael; May}. 
Sidney de Vere Cox, 

Bertram Tracepursel, 


Para- 

Tom Cassidy, 
Shirley Eaton; 
Harry H. Cor- 
Goddard; Barmaid, 
McCabe, Vanda Godsell. 


Directed 
James Stewart; 
Glenn Corbett; 

Morgan; Kwan, 


SAVAGE EYE, THE—Trans-Lux. Directed by 
Sidney Meyers; Judith McGuire, Barbara Bax- 
ley; The Voice, Gary Merrill; Kirtz, Herschel 
Bernardi; Venus The Body, Jean Hidey; The 
Nurse, Elizabeth Zemach. 

SWORD AND THE DRAGON, THE—Vitalite. 
Directed by Alexander Ptushko: J]ya Muromets, 
Boris Andreyev; Prince Vanda, Andrei Abriko- 
sov; Princess Apaxia, Nina Medvedeva;. Vilia, 


Ninel Myshkova; Little 
Mika, Sovol Martinson; 
Alexei, Sergei 
Burkhanov. 


Falcon, Alexei Shvorin; 
Durbar, Georgi Dyomin: 
Stolyarov; Tsar Kalin, Shukur 
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STAR CANDIDS YOU’LL TREASURE 


5. Alan Ladd 249. John Saxon 302. Edd Byrnes 329. Gardner McKay 


11. Elizabeth Taylor 250. Dean Stockwell 303. Joni James 330. Connie Stevens 
15. Frank Sinatra 252. Warren Berlinger 304. Jock Mahoney 331. Millie Perkins 
18. Rory Calhoun 253. James MacArthur 305. Jim Franciscus 332. Burt Reynolds 
| 19. Peter Lawford 4. Nick Adams 306. Efrem Zimbalist, Jr. 333. Richard Long 
25. Dale Evans 335. John Kerr 307. John Smith 334. Roger Moore 
34, Roy Rogers 256. Harry Belafonte 308. Lloyd Bridges 335. Van Williams 
51. Doris Day 258. Luana Patten 309. John Russell 336. Peter Breck 
56. Perry Como 259. Dennis Hopper 310. Gene Barry 337. Arlene Howell 
74. John Wayne 260. Tom Tryon 311. Chuck Connors 338. Michael Landon 
84. Janet Leigh 261. Tommy Sands 312. Geo. Montgomery 339. Pernell Roberts 
92. Guy Madison 262. Will Hutchins 313. Craig Stevens 340. David Ladd 
105. Vic Damone 263. James Darren 314. Steve McQueen 341. Bob Conrad 
109. Dean Martin 264. Ricky Nelson 315. Conway Twitty 342. Dwayne Hickman 
110. qorey Lewis 265. Faron Young | 316. Ty Hardin 343. Dorothy Provine 
121. Curtis 266. Jerry Lee Lewis 317. Charles Bronson 344. Don Durant 
128. Debbie Reynolds 267. Ferlin Husky 318. Fabian 345. Robert Fuller 
136. Rock Hudson 268. Dolores Hart 319. Roger Smith 346. Peggy Castle 
139. Debra Paget 269. James Garner 320. Tuesday Weld 347. Patty McCormack 
140. Dale Robertson 270. Everly Brothers 321. Dion 348. Bobby Rydell 
141. Marilyn Monroe 272. Sandra Dee 322. Bobby Darin 349. Anthony Eisley 
145. Marlon Brando 274. Robert Culp 323. Steve Rowland 350. Johnny Restivo 
147. Tab Hunter 275. Michael Ansara 324, Ken Miller 351. Doug McClure 
148. Robert Wagner 276. oe Kelly é 325. Connie Francis 352. George Hamilton 
175. Charlton Heston 277. Darlene Gillespie 326. James Broderick 353. Robin Luke 
187. Jeff Richards 278. Annette Funicello 327. Eric Fleming 354. Dodie Stevens 
194. Audrey Hepburn 279. David Stollery 328. Clint Eastwood 355. Rod Lauren 
} is. —  F oa yim naeee 
. George Nader 282. Johnny Mathis 
207. Fddie Fisher 283. David Nelson r a BS Oe ee ee es Te te See 
| - James Dean 284. Shirley Temple 
218. Kien Novel . 285. Pat Conway WORLD-WIDE, DEPT. WG-7 
. Natalie Woo 6. Bo orton 1 
221. Joan Collins 287. John Payne 112 Main St., Ossining, N. Y. 
222. Jayne Mansfield 288. David Janssen i 
223. Sal Mineo . 289. Dick Clark | 1 enclose $......... il .. candid 
= ee ey +44 core. ~~ pictures of my favorite stars and have circled 
. Tony Perkins 292. Jimmie 
228; Clint Walker 593, Guy Williams j the numbers of the ones you are to send me 
229. Pat Boone 294. Frankie Avalon by return mail. 
| 230. Paul Newman 295. John Gavin 
| 231. Don Murray 296. Lee Remick 
233. Pat Wayne 297. Diane Varsi Name TEEEEETE ETT TTT ° . eceeeesese 
340. Patti Page 298. Joanne Woodward J. 
| 241. Lawrence Welk 299. Teddy Randazzo ar errr Niet evansasweseoeen 
| 245. Hugh O'Brian 300. Paul Anka . 
| 246. Jim Arness 301. Peter Brown ae unghie ails onesseesasoseneeees 
i BORD o0csee State ..... bbenennseese secce > 
FILL IN AND MAIL i Send cash or money order. 12 pictures for 
$1; 6 for 50c. 
COUPON TODAY! 
B (NO ORDERS LESS THAN 50 CENTS) 
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Makes hairdos behave under water 
because Secret Magic Sava-Wave 
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| DEBBIE AND GLENN 


Continued from page 42 


to her to be miles away in thought. His 
mouth became set, and his eyes brooded 
intensely, as though he were deeply ab- 
sorbed in a difficult problem. 

Evidently, trying to attract his attention, 
Debbie cocked her head to one side and 
snapped her fingers. At this, Glenn sud- 
denly shook his head, smiled across at her 
and began chatting gaily, as they walked 
off toward their own table after having 
stopped for just a few seconds to greet 
Maria Schell. She had been working on a 
film recently with Glenn. 

There’s always a big turnout of glam- 
orous stars when the Hollywood Foreign 
Correspondents present their Golden Globe 
awards, yet Maria stood out; her manner 
was poised and elegant, her exquisite blond 
hair shining under the brilliant lights; her 
smile gentle yet provocative and her blue 
eyes deep-set and compelling; in fact the 
whole impact of someone with a remark- 
able personality. 

There had been gossip about Maria and 
Glenn, ever since they had begun working 
on “Cimarron” together. But if a look of 
concern crossed Debbie’s face, even for 
a moment, as they had greeted Maria, 
she quickly found her smile again and ob- 
viously seemed to dismiss the gossip lies. 

And yet . .. was there any truth? 

First, just one week before “Cimarron” 
began shooting, Glenn’s wife Eleanor was 
granted her divorce suit, ending their six- 
teen years of marriage. 

Second, Glenn had been spending three 
months in the almost-daily company of a 
very special woman, a woman as different 
from Debbie as any you could imagine. 
These crucial days began under the warm 


| winter sun of Arizona, where “Cimarron” 


went into actual production. Glenn had 


| met Maria Schell only briefly more than 
| two years earlier, when the European star 


came to M-G-M to make her first Ameri- 
can movie, “The Brothers Karamazov.” 

However, he must have heard stories 
and perhaps was wary about the prospect 
of working with Maria. She was hard to 
work with and the unhappy crew of her 
French movie “Une Vie” (“A Life”) nick- 
named her “The Monster.” Over in Holly- 
wood, “Karamazov” director Richard 
Brooks had just barely managed to keep 
the upper hand. “Maria,” he said, “fought 
me all the way.” 


A girl like Debbie... 


Maybe Glenn Ford has his moods about 
the house, but on the job he has no time 
for temperament, his own or anybody 
else’s. His idea of a model leading lady is 


| a girl who is brisk, business-like, and 


good-natured. Perhaps (if a fellow’s lucky) 
she even behaves as if she enjoyed work- 
ing with him. A girl like . . . well, like 
Debbie Reynolds. And here on the wide 
prairie, forty miles from Tucson, he was 
face to face with something else instead. 

Not a very promising start. Being wary 
of Maria beforehand, Glenn was also 
strongly aware of her. She didn’t look 
much like a monster, standing there in the 
sunlight, ready to rehearse their first scene 
together. Funny, few people realize how 


| small Maria is. Only an inch taller than 


Debbie, Maria is more sturdily built, and 


| she sometimes has a commanding presence 


that adds to her apparent height. Now her 


| figure looked tiny-waisted, pressed into the 


prim corset of her 1889 “Cimarron” cos- 


| tume. Her head was bent; her face, slightly 


turned away from him, was sombre in 
concentration. 


Then she looked up and said, “I’m 
ready.” And she smiled at him. “The gold- 
en smile,” as her German fans call it, hit 
him with full force. 

“I’m ready,” she repeated and her soft 
voice and the play of emotions across her 
sensitive features wove a magic circle 
around them. That is the keynote of 
her character: intensity. She recognizes 
it herself, even admits it may be a fault. 
But the drive has been in her from the 
beginning. It made her a star when she 
was sixteen, in the Swiss film “Steinbruch.” 

Some people compare the similarity be- 
tween Debbie and Maria. Debbie also went 
into her first picture at sixteen, but let’s not 
forget—not as its star. And she never had 
the hellbent-for-fame manner. All through 
Debbie’s early career, no matter how hard 
she worked, everybody had a hunch that 
something more important was on her 
mind. And for Debbie, love—the love she 
was looking for—was an emotion entirely 
apart from her job. 

But not for Maria. From the start, love 
was very thoroughly involved with the 
Schell career. While she was working on 
her first big hit, “The Angel with the 
Trumpet,” all Germany heard the news: 
Maria Schell was in love! She was in love 
with producer Ernst Lothar. No . . . she 
was in love with actor Attila Horbiger, 
famous in the German theater. No... 
the man was cameraman Gunther Anders. 

Two years later, European fans thrilled 
to the tender young love story of Maria 
Schell and Dieter Borsche. True, they just 
happened to be co-starring as on-screen 
sweethearts in a series of weepy pictures. 
But even when they were off the job, they 
were seen whizzing around the country- 
side in an open sports car, while Maria 
laughed, her golden hair blowing in the 
wind. Dieter and Maria were seen hand- 
holding and whispering at sidewalk cafes 
in the spring. 

Publicity? No, in Maria’s case the motive 
runs much deeper. Listen to her own 
words, spoken to a Photoplay writer years 
later, when she came to Hollywood. Of 
acting, Maria said: “There’s something 
very strange about our profession. Every- 
one else has tools of his trade. But we 
have only one soul; we have to use the 
same soul to live with and to act with. If 
you love, you love with the same soul you 
act at love with .. .” 

Of her fellow players, Maria has said, 
“My feeling is that they should share my 
intensity in trying to make each scene as 
perfect as possible.” 

And Maria has said, “Without love, I 
can’t glow.” And that glow, “the golden 
smile,” is her chief stock in trade. 

Debbie never has had this attitude to- 
ward acting. Talk to Debbie for ten min- 
utes and she’ll be telling you about her 
house, her children and how happy she is 
to loaf with them. When she works, she’s 
gay and fun but business-like toward her 
leading man. This was her attitude to- 
ward working with Glenn. 

With Maria, it was different. 

For three weeks, the “Cimarron” com- 
pany worked on those outdoor scenes. On 
location, troupers live much more in each 
other’s laps than they do in Hollywood, 
where each person can go home at night, 
to a separate life. From Arizona, the ru- 
mors began filtering back. A technician 
wrote to his wife about the two co-stars: 
“They act as if they really mean it. They 
can’t hide it—the way they feel about each 
other.” In the meantime, rumors still cir- 
culated about Debbie and Glenn, and in 
the end, all three ended up saying sepa- 
rately, “We’re all good friends.” 

Besides, “I am married,” Maria protested. 

She hadn’t married her leading man but 
a dark young man named Horst Haechler, 
who was doubling as assistant director and 

















as actor, in a minor role. His prematurely 
receding hairline gave him a serious look 
that Maria liked, and he was plainly 
dazzled by the star. She was twenty- 
eight then (just the age that Debbie is 
aa now), and yet three more years went by 
before Maria made up her mind about 

7 Horst Haechler in 1957. 
Her wedding day, April 27th, seemed 
’ a nightmare. Fans and _ photographers 
mobbed the church. The bridegroom was 
elbowed aside, lost in the crowd, treated 
as a nobody. And when Horst and Maria 
finally retired to the quiet of their room, 

he the phone rang. 

Kurt Frings, Maria’s agent, and Benja- 
min Thau, M-G-M’s administrative chief, 
were calling with the news that the part of 

- Grushenka in “The Brothers Karamazov” 
was hers. The bride had to report to 
Hollywood immediately. And the groom 
went along, hoping wistfully for a ro- 
mantic California honeymoon. It turned 

as out to be a matter of snatched weekends. 









Rumors of trouble 


° The whispers that had started while 
“Cimarron” was on location grew louder 
when the company moved to the Metro lot 
and to nearby outdoor locations (the San 
Fernando Valley, Thousand Oaks). It was 
hinted that Glenn and Maria were seeing 
each other off the job, too. “Positively. I 
heard it on the best authority. They were 
having dinner at Jack’s at the Beach—and 
* looking very chummy.” 

“They were drinking beer at the Beverly 
Hilton Rathskeller—a real téte a téte.” 

If any of these stories reached Debbie 
Reynolds, she didn’t betray her hurt with 
public outbursts. But she should have 
guessed, because she knew from her own 
experience, what daily, close association on 
the set can mean to an actor and an 

« actress—especially when there is a back- 
ground of emotional upheaval. On the very 
day that Eddie Fisher and Liz Taylor 
were married, Debbie and Glenn were 
doing the crazy, hilarious, love-under-the- 
shower scene of “It Started With a Kiss.” 
The wild clowning and Glenn’s friendly 
cooperation covered-up Debbie’s_ secret 
heartache on the day that had put a final 
end to her first young hopes. 

Glenn’s separation from Eleanor and her 
suit for divorce came soon after that. No 
matter how the newspapers prattled about 
“the ideal marriage,” Hollywood knew it 


hadn’t been. There had been rumors of 
trouble as much as ten years earlier. And 
yet Debbie, with her 
propriety, 





strong sense of 
would not date Glenn until 








her own divorce decree had become final. | 

“She won’t date him openly, that is,” 
cynics added. For just the same sort of 
rumors that now follow Glenn and Maria 
once trailed Debbie and Glenn. “They 
didn’t come to the party together,” said one 
eager reporter, “but I saw Glenn leave— 
alone—right after Debbie had left—alone. 
And after that . 

As soon as ‘Debbie was completely, 
legally free in her own eyes, she did begin 
going out with Glenn, and they seemed 
utterly relaxed together, frankly enjoying 
each other’s company. His divorce had 
come through by this time; he, too, was 
free of other entanglements. 

But was he? wags asked. For he had met 
Maria Schell. Six years older than Debbie, 
she has a worldliness that widens the gap 
even further. | 

Though Debbie has put on the air of the | 
gay sophisticate since her divorce, nobody 
doubts that at heart she remains the young 
American housewife and mother, longing 
for security in her home. In a genuine duel 
of romantic strategy, would she be any 
match for the high-powered Maria? 

From Hollywood, Maria went to New 
York, to rehearse for Garbo’s old role in 
the TV-special version of “Ninotchka.” 
Between sessions of turning on the in- 
tensity and the golden smile, she relaxed 
with solitary whims—like turning out the 
staff of the furrier Maximilian for some 
midnight shopping. Pirouetting before mir- 





rors, draping a black broadtail scarf 
around her shoulders, smiling at her own | 
image, what was she thinking about? 

Horst? He would be joining her in New 
York any day, but he was busy on a new 
German picture, busy seeing to the com- 
pletion of their dream farmhouse, on a 
lake near Munich. 

So everybody waited, waited for a new 
dramatic climax in this strangest of 
“friendships,” while Glenn and Maria were | 
suddenly called back, weeks later, to Holly- | 
wood for re-takes, following the end of the | 
actors’ strike. The talk started up all over | 
again. Some people even said that Glenn | 
had asked M-G-M to co-star Maria with | 
him in “North of Rome,” the picture he 
was set to make in Italy. What will happen | 
then? Hollywood is watching and waiting | 
with intense interest, for, in this triangle, | 
almost anything can happen. THE ENbD | 


SEE DEBBIE IN PAR.S “THE RAT RACE” AND 
“PLEASURE OF HIS COMPANY.” DON’T MISS HER 
SPECIALS ON ABC-TV. HEAR HER SING ON DOT. 
BE SURE TO WATCH FOR HER IN COL.’S 
“PEPE.” SEE GLENN FORD AND MARIA SCHELL 
IN “CIMARRON” FOR METRO-GOLDWYN-MAYER. | 
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ROGER’S GHOST 


Continued from page 62 


“The day after we moved in, my wife 
Dorothy, who is a singer, had to go up 
to Glasgow, Scotland, on tour. Before 
she left—just as dusk set in—she kid- 
dingly asked me if I were afraid to stay 
in the house alone. I just laughed and 
kissed her goodbye, telling her not to 
worry, the servants would take care of 
me. I had been working hard on a tele- 
vision series and decided to remain home. 
I remember saying to her, ‘I just want to 
be lazy for a change.’ 

“Quite early in the evening, for some 
reason, the two servants retired to their 
quarters in another part of the house, and 
I settled down in my favorite chair—a 
large black leather one—in front of the 
fireplace in the living room. A pleasant 
fire was burning and I had added a few 
more logs before I sat down so I wouldn't 
be disturbed. I was pooped. I glanced 
through the daily newspapers from Lon- 
don and then concentrated on the cross- 
word puzzles. They always relax me. 

“I think it was about eleven o'clock 
when I folded the paper, got up from 
the chair and put out the fire before 
making my way up the long, winding 
stairs to bed, turning out the hallway 
lights as I went. My bedroom was on the 
third floor. It was a large corner room 
that was sparsely furnished, yet comfort- 
able. 

“Nothing out of the ordinary took place 
as I undressed, folded my clothes and got 
my nightclothes out of the dresser drawer. 
I felt awfully good, suddenly, and I 
started, I believe, to sing—or maybe I was 
just humming to myself. As I climbed into 
bed, I remember thinking how lucky 
Dorothy and I were to own such an estate 
and I dozed off to sleep, quite contented 
with my good fortune. 


My hair stood on end 


“Then, something aroused me to semi- 
consciousness. For the moment, I didn’t 
open my eyes but just lay there listening, 
as the church clock over the hill struck 
two. Suddenly, I sensed a strange odor in 
the room. I felt myself gasping for breath. 
I opened my eyes and looked around to see 
if anything was wrong. What I saw, made 
my hair stand on end! 

“Right above me, through the darkness, 
was a blob of mist swirling around and 
around over the bed. It was about five feet 
long—I remembered noting this distinctly 
—and about a foot-or-so deep. Maybe I’m 
just dreaming, I thought. There are no 
such things as ghosts. But the spirit kept 
swirling overhead, moving silently. I tried 
to move, but I found I couldn’t. I couldn’t 
even make a sound come from my mouth. 

“Finally, I pulled the covers over my 
face and shut my eyes tight. Oddly 
enough, after I did this, I began to breathe 
freely again and, a few moments later, 
when I looked out from under the covers 
to see if the ghost was still around, much 
to my astonishment, it had completely 
vanished! I don’t know what time I fell 
back to sleep again, but I was glad that 
when I awoke, it was daylight. I got up 
immediately and checked the windows of 
my room. I thought perhaps a fog had 
rolled in during the night but the windows 
were latched as tightly as I remembered 
leaving them the night before. 

“At breakfast, I decided, finally, to ask 
the servants—with as little alarm as pos- 
sible—if they had seen anything strange 
the night before. They hadn’t. But the 
, maid said seriously, ‘I have heard tell, Mr. 


Moore, that this house is supposed to be 
haunted by poltergeists—you know those 
mischievous ghosts that indulge in table- 


tipping, knocking, bumping, breaking 
earthenware and tossing furniture around. 
And,’ she added knowingly, ‘I know they 
have been playing games with me. Some- 
times, when I run the vacuum, they shut 
off the switch. I go turn it on, and they go 
cutting off the power, again, until I get so 
mad, that I swear at them. Then they stop!’ 

“Is that the cure? You mean, shouting 
at them?’ I remember asking her. ‘I cer- 
tainly do,’ she answered, collecting the 
dishes and going back to the pantry, leav- 
ing me alone. 

“IT laughed. What with the sunlight 
streaming in and the dogs barking outside, 
the whole thing seemed utter nonsense 
and I picked up the morning newspaper 
from the table and told the butler I would 
be out to lunch. I decided to take a walk 
through the gardens and then into town. 

“I especially remember that morning 
because, as I left the house, it suddenly 
turned grey and cold. The air seemed par- 
ticularly eerie and still. ’'d shrugged the 
matter off, though. It’s just the after-ef+ 
fects of last night, I thought, and, after a 
tour of the gardens, walked straight off to- 
ward the village. 


The tale of St. Mary’s Mount 


“It took me about a half hour and when 
I got there, I stopped off at the local pub 
for a drink. I was suddenly very tired. The 
bar was fairly full, crowded with local 
farmers and villagers. I ordered a pint of 
ale and as I was taking it back to a small 
table in the corner, a funny thing hap- 
pened. As I was walking across the floor, 
a remark caught my ears which made me 
stop dead in my tracks. 

“*Wonder how long he’ll last?’ I heard 
someone say. And turning, I saw two eld- 
erly men sitting huddled together, staring 
at me. It was obvious they were referring 
to me. ‘Do you think he’s found out?’ one 
finally answered. 

“I was annoyed. I turned around and 
walked directly toward the two men. I 
wouldn’t normally let such things upset 
me, but this whole business wasn’t too 
normal anyway. ‘Look here,’ I said, some- 
what flustered. ‘What’s all this mystery 
about my house? Every time I mention I 
live there, everybody nods a knowing nod 
as though .. . well . . . as though it were 
haunted!’ 

“The two men merely smiled. I could 
tell they had no intention of telling me 
more, so I just walked to the corner table, 
taking my glass of ale with me. It didn’t 
take but a minute, when an old man who 
looked like something out of ‘Long John 
Silver, came over to my table and sat 
down. He said he knew what the mystery 
was all about. He pulled his chair up close 
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to mine, so that our faces nearly touched. 
I couldn’t help notice that he had a bad 
eye that wouldn’t stop twitching, and a 
scar just above it. ‘What a scary-looking 
character,’ I remember thinking to myself. 
Then, he started to whisper in his deep 
country brogue: “That estate you ’ave—St. 
Mary’s Mount—it’s got quite a ’istory. Did 
ya know,’ he went on, ‘that Sir Arthur 
Conan Doyle, the mystery writer, used to 
live there? An’ did ya know that many of 
*is legendary tales of Dr. Watson and 
Sherlock ’Olmes originated right in that 
‘ouse? Those thick woods nearby—they’re 
supposed to ’ave been the setting for ’is 
story, “The Hounds of the Baskervilles.” 
Lots of folks, ’ereabouts, say it’s ’aunted, 
even though only a few ever seen ghosts 
there. Seems them spirits only show them- 
selves to certain people. But ya can’t lis- 
ten to stories, now can ya?’ he said, almost 
mockingly—his bad eye twitching even 
faster than before. 

““No,’ I answered coolly, trying to ap- 
pear undisturbed. 

“ave ... ’ave you and your missus 
seen any ghosts lately, sir?’ the old man 
asked, breathing heavily on my face. 

“*No, of course we haven't,’ I replied. ‘I 
don’t believe in such things.’ 

“*Ah, that’s what they all say,’ chuckled 
the old man in a tone that sent chills up 
my spine. 

“Gulping down the rest of my drink, I 
thanked him and left. I wouldn’t think 
about it, I promised myself, as I walked 
homeward. Instead, I thought about Doro- 
thy who was due back in two days. I 
couldn’t wait to see her. 

“Life was being good to both of us, I 
thought. Dorothy was enjoying a success- 
ful singing engagement, and I had been 
a to star in a TV series called ‘Ivan- 

oe.’ 


What they found 


“Because of this, we had decided to take 
advantage of our good fortune and put 
into action a plan we’d had for a long 
time—to build a swimming pool in the 
gardens of the house—despite the chiding 
by our friends that the British climate 
wasn’t exactly suitable for outdoor bath- 
ing. 
“The builders had moved in to begin 
working on it and, when I returned home, 
I stood watching them before going in for 
tea. But, then, at around sundown, a 
strange thing happened. It was about quit- 
ting time for the men, when suddenly one 
of them came charging in. He was as white 
as a ghost. No pun intended! 

“*Mr. Moore, excuse me,’ he said, ‘but 
one of the men, when he was digging, un- 
earthed what seemed to be decayed roots 
but we think they’re human bones!’ After 
calming him down, I went out to the gar- 
den. After I saw the remains, I summoned 
the town constable. When he came, we all 
took shovels-in-hand and searched the 
spot. More bones were found. 

“The whole place was in an uproar soon. 
Before even I knew what it was all about, 
news of this finding spread like wildfire. 
Tongues of the townspeople buzzed with 
bizarre speculations, including the blood- 
curdling theory that Jack The Ripper may 
have dug deep graves in the garden to 
bury his victims. 

“Fortunately, the town constable lived 
up to Sherlock Holmes’ reputation. After 
four hours, he confirmed that the bones 
‘were human and, by checking the records 
of the township, he found that this was no 
case for Scotland Yard. Our garden, it 
seems, was, probably in the late 16th Cen- 
tury, a cemetery for a convent! 

“Everyone breathed a sigh of relief, and 
I really didn’t give the incident much more 
thought because I, too, had accepted the 
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graveyard theory. Accepted it, that is, un - 
til late that night. I was so exhausted, that 
I retired early and fell into a deep sleep 
almost immediately. Then, just like the 
night before, I awoke suddenly. I heard 
the clock strike two. I smelled that hor- 
rible odor and began gasping for breath. 
I looked up and there again, above the 
bed, was the mysterious, swirling form. 
But, this time, it looked as though it were 
swirling out of the ceiling. I watched, mo- 
mentarily stunned, and then I remembered 
the maid’s conversation of that morning on 
getting rid of the spirits: I swear at it and 
then it stops, she had said. 

“T didn’t swear, but I yelled as loud as I 
could. ‘Get out of here this instant,’ I 
screamed. ‘I want to get some sleep!’ And, 
surprisingly enough, the ghost just van- 
ished before my very eyes. I was relieved, 
but it took me some hours to doze off to 
sleep again. 


The showdown 


“The next day, everything went wrong. 
The men had some trouble with the ce- 
ment for the pool, which was supposed to 
be finished that day, and Dorothy had 
telephoned that she wouldn’t be home un- 
til the day after because she had missed 
her train connections. To make matters 
worse, all day I seemed to be hounded by 
the episode of the night before. 

“Sometime in the afternoon, I made up 
my mind to have a showdown with the 
ghost. Instead of going to sleep, I decided 
I would prop myself up on two large 
feather pillows and wait for it. Which is 
exactly what I did. I was prepared for it, I 
told myself as I waited. I must have 
smoked a pack of cigarettes by the time 
midnight chimed in. I grew a little nervous 
as two o'clock approached. Two o’clock 
came. Nothing happened. Three o’clock. 





still no sign of anything. My eyelids be- 
came heavy and I finally dozed off to sleep, 
still propped up on the pillows. For the 
first time in two nights, the ghost didn’t 
appear. I was sure, the next morning, that 
this whole nightmare was finally ended. 

“But you can’t be too sure about these 
things, for odd things continued to hap- 
pen in that house. A few days after Doro- 
thy returned home, a cycle of strange 
events started. It began her first night 
home, when she’d decided to take a bath. 
She let the hot water run in the tub, un- 
til the steam filled the room. She always 
liked a hot bath. Then, barely seconds 
after she turned off the hot water and 
stuck her toe in to test it, she jerked her 
foot back in utter amazement. The water 
was ice cold! 

“After that, lights would mysteriously 
flick off and on in the unoccupied bed- 
rooms in the middle of the night. My three 
poodles, for no apparent reason, would 
suddenly gather in front of one of the up- 
stairs rooms, late at night, and start howl- 
ing—and we couldn’t do anything to make 
them stop. 

“On another occasion, when we were 
preparing to go out for the evening, Doro- 
thy daubed some perfume behind her ears 
and placed the bottle back on her dressing 
table. We hardly got through the door, 
when we heard a glass-shattering bang 
behind us. We turned and found the per- 
fume bottle had been smashed against the 
wall at the opposite end of the room from 
where Dorothy had placed it on the table. 
But what puzzled me most was the fact 
that Dorothy saw all these things happen- 
ing, yet she never saw the actual ghost it- 
self—only I did. 

“With these unbelievable occurrences, 
Dorothy and I went to London, just to get 
away for a little while. Dorothy had to 
stay on and since we didn’t want to leave 


the house empty, indefinitely, I returned 
on a late train, one stormy night, a few 
days later. It was about a mile’s walk 
homeward to St. Mary’s Mount, from the 
tiny rail station. I couldn’t explain to my- 
self why, but I was especially nervous that 
night. The wind was howling and it was 
pitch black outside. As I walked, only the 
sounds of my footsteps were heard. Beads 
of sweat started to form on my brow. 

“Just as I passed the town’s cemetery 
and had started up the long slope to the 
estate, out of the trees came a misty figure. 
My hair was standing on end again! The 
figure hovered over, moving along with me 
as I walked. I didn’t run, although I 
thought of it, because I didn’t want to 
show the ghost that I was frightened—but 
I'd be lying if I said I didn’t walk much 
faster. It didn’t do much good, though, be- 
cause it just followed me at the same pace. 

“Then, as we approached the house, it 
disappeared into the trees and, I realized 
then, that I had been so alarmed, I had 
completely forgotten to scream! ... And 
that was the last I saw of the ghost. 

“Dorothy and I left, soon after, for 
Hollywood, where I was to begin work on 
the TV series, ‘The Alaskans.’ 

“We still own the estate and it’s a funny 
thing, the ghost must have liked St. 
Mary’s Mount, because it didn’t follow me 
across the Atlantic. Maybe it was afraid of 
becoming seasick. Or maybe it couldn’t 
swim. Or perhaps it just thought America 
wasn’t old enough to be haunted!” 

. .. And, as Roger Moore said this, he 
sniffed the air and then looked up at the 
ceiling. “Just wanted to make sure,” he 
laughed, “that the ghost didn’t decide to 
take swimming lessons.” THE END 


SEE ROGER MOORE SUNDAYS ON ABC-TV, 9:30- 
10:30 P.M., EDT. APPEARING IN “THE ALASKANS. 
ALSO SEE HIM IN WARNERS’ “RACHEL CADE. 
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was with him more than twenty years. Her 
name was Jeanne. Jeanne Durante. She 
was dead. 

It began, of course, with a nose. 

Even when Jimmy Durante was an un- 
dersized child, his nose was big—and old. 
Other children on the dirty New York 
street pointed at the nose, made cruel 
jokes about it and its owner, and dared 
each other to pinch it and run. 

The little boy Jimmy felt himself a thing 
set apart, a freak. How could he have been 
born, he wondered, to his father, Barto- 
lomeo the barber, the elegant, dignified 
gentleman with the stunning mustacheo of 
his calling? How could he be the product 
of his mother, queenly beautiful Rose? 
Having, by some miracle, been born to 
these two, could he, in his ugliness, actu- 
ally be loved by them? Jimmy Durante 
had a deep need for love—for more love 
than most people could stand. The too- 
small eyes peered out past the nose at the 
world, begging for love from anyone— 
strangers, animals, poets and gunmen. 
Eventually, it didn’t matter how much 
love he had. He wanted—no, he needed— 
more and more and more. 

In 1910, when Jimmy was seventeen, 
times were hard. He heard of a job play- 
ing piano at a beer hall in Coney Island. 
To his surprise, his audition was success- 
ful. He was offered twenty-five dollars a 
week—a stupendous salary. 

It was a lot of money to the Durante 
family. But to Jimmy, the real riches of 
the job were not to be counted in cold 
cash. He had received them on his first 
night at work when, after playing a group 
of songs, he swung nervously around on 
his piano stool to face his audience and 
found smiling faces and applauding hands. 
He saw them, and for a long time, that was 
enough. 

And they didn’t even seem to see his 
nose. 


Could a girl love him? 


He became a very popular man. For the 
first time he almost believed he might be 
loved. He actually got up the courage to 
fall in love himself—and to tell the girl he 
cared for her. When she turned him down, 
it never occurred to him to find it ludi- 
crous. After all, he was Jimmy the Nose. 
Doubtless he had gotten too confident, ex- 
pecting a woman—any woman—to want 
him. 

He got a job at a bigger place, The 
Alamo, and hired a band to play jazz 
with him. Sometimes he’d even heckle the 
other musicians with jokes and cracks. 
The audiences went for that. They would 
laugh and applaud and come back night 
after night to hear Durante’s New Orleans 
Jazz Band. Afterward he would play 
cards or drink beer or just talk to the 
guys. They never failed him, never turned 
him down. 

And then one day a girl named Maud 
Jeanne Olson walked into The Alamo and 
asked for a job singing with the band. 

Why he said yes, Jimmy never knew. 
The girl was a soprano, and sopranos 
hardly ever went over with his audience— 
they liked loud, deep-voiced, deep-chested 
singers. This girl was slight, with red hair 
and a pretty, quiet face, and a voice of 
delicate beauty. But her eyes shone, and 
she tossed her hair back when she sang, 
and in the middle of a song she broke off 





and said to Jimmy, “Who ever told you 
you could play the piano?” He started to 
laugh—she laughed—and by the time they 
were ready to finish the song, she was 
hired. 

She was the first real lady he had ever 
met. 

At first he was simply lost in admiration, 
her tiny hands and feet, her clear mid- 
western diction, of her neat, attractive 
clothes. She was a lady—and yet not a 
saint, not an angel. A lady with a quick 
temper, a sharp wit, a talent so forceful it 
quieted the rowdy Alamo crowds with the 
first notes and held them spellbound 
through her songs. A lady as wildly in 
love with performing as he was. 

A miracle personified. 

Very diffidently, after a show, Jimmy 
suggested that they go out for something 
to eat. To his everlasting gratitude, Jeanne 
agreed. Over hamburgers and coffee, he 
fell in love for the second time. 

Only this time, of course, he had better 
sense than to say so. Yet he wondered what 
would a girl like Jeanne do if she sus- 
pected? True, she went out with him for 
coffee almost every night—but then, he 
was her boss. Possibly she was afraid to 
offend him lest he fire her. 

He pushed his luck a little. He asked 
her to go to a show with him—it would be 
the first time he had ever been inside a 
legitimate theater. 

At the appointed time, she walked to the 
corner they had agreed on, and there she 
stopped, stared at him, and planted her 
small fists on her hips. 

“Are you going to the show with me?” 
she demanded. 

Jimmy stared at her. “Who else?” 

Her gaze traveled coolly over him. “In a 
cap and a sweater? No, thank you. Some 
other time, Mr. Durante!” 

And she turned on her heel and walked 
off. ‘ 

For a full minute, Jimmy stood looking 
after her, his face crimson. It had never 
occurred to him to buy a shirt and tie for 
the occasion—fool that he was, he had em- 
barrassed Jeanne, humiliated himself, 
ruined his chances with her forever. If the 
pavement had opened and swallowed him 
up, it would have been fine. Just fine. 

And then he blinked. She had walked 
out on him. Without a moment’s hesitation 
—she’d turned her back and stalked off. 
Didn’t that prove she wasn’t afraid of 
making him mad? It had to! In that case— 

In that case, all those other times she’d 
gone with him—it must have been because 
she wanted to. Because she liked him. 


No happier man 


There was, in all of New York, no hap- 
pier man than Jimmy Durante as he stood 
on the street corner and tore up the ex- 
pensive orchestra tickets to the Hippo- 
drome Theater. 

The next day, he bought shirts and ties. 

He never wore a cap again. 

After that, they began to see each other 
often. There were shows together, long 
walks, evenings spent talking. There were 
shared jokes: Jeanne’s heckling of Jimmy 
when he played the piano, the time he 
turned around suddenly and caught her 
waddling behind him in imitation of his 
walk—and knew without asking that there 
was no unkindness in the gag. And yet— 
she had other dates. There was one other 
fellow she saw often, a man who took her 
out for coffee almost as often as Jimmy 
did. Did she really like him? Was it just 
coincidence that almost every time she 
went out with him she would walk him 
past the window of a room where Jimmy 
and a group of friends played cards? Was 
she trying to rub it in—or to make him 
jealous? If she wanted to make him jeal- 








ous, surely that meant she was serious 
about him. But how could that be? He was 
so ugly, she so beautiful. He could hardly 
speak English—she was so refined, so cul- 
tured— 

Half in ecstasy, half in agony, he let 
time drag on. 

In the winter of 1920, Jeanne became ill. 
She had an operation, then went home to 
her family in Detroit to recover. With 
painstaking attention to spelling and 
grammar, Jimmy wrote to her. Immedi- 
ately, Jeanne answered. With a pen in his 
hand and his homely face invisible across 
the miles, Jimmy felt more at ease than 
he had ever been with her. Into his letters 
went more of his life, more of his heart 
than he had ever shown before. The an- 
swers came quickly, as warm as his own. 
Led awoke hope so great it frightened 

im. 

This time he didn’t think he would re- 
cover if hope lied. Nor could he bear the 
suspense any longer. 

On the day Jeanne returned from De- 
troit, he asked her to marry him. 

“Why, Jimmy,” she said. “Whatever took 
you so long?” 

They were married in church—Jimmy 
in the clothes Jeanne had told him were 
proper, Jeanne in a brown flowered dress 
she had made herself. They were both in 
their late twenties. 

After the wedding, a party was held. All 
the people from the Alamo were there, 
waiters, singers, musicians, steady cus- 
tomers. 

“It’s a pity you don’t have time for a 
honeymoon,” someone said to Jeanne. 

She looked around at the hundreds of 
friendly, well-known faces. “It doesn’t 
matter,” she said. “Working with Jimmy 
and everyone is like a honeymoon in it- 
self. I won’t mind going back to work to- 
morrow night.” 

She stopped short when she saw Jimmy 
staring at her. “Why, honey,” he said. 
“Listen. I thought you knew. I wouldn’t 
let you work after you’re married. Why, 
Jeanne. That—that ain’t anything for a 
lady to do.” 

Jeanne glanced around. Then she took 
Jimmy’s arm. She pulled him over to a 
quiet corner. “Jimmy,” she said, “what 
are you talking about? Why should I quit? 
I love singing. It’s been my whole life till 
now. I like working with you. And you 
think I’m talented, you know you do—” 

“Honey, honey,” he said. “I think you’re 
great. Only—don’t you see, Jeanne? I 
mean, you're the greatest thing that ever 
happened to me. I got to be worthy of 
you. I want to give you everything. Dia- 
monds. Fur coats. A_ beautiful house. 
Everything you want—” 

“IT want you, and to sing. That’s all.” 

“Naw, naw,” Jimmy said. His eyes were 
anguished. “Jeanne, you gotta let me give 
you everything. And—and you’re not well 
enough to work all night like you used to. 
You gotta protect your health. Please, 
Jeanne. Please—” 


The tragedy begins 


She had never heard him so anguished, 
so in earnest before. She was a bride of 
a very few hours; she was very much in 
love. With tears in her eyes, she nodded 
her head. “All right,” she said. 

“You promise?” 

She turned her head away. “I—promise.” 

“Aw, honey,” he said. “You'll be so glad. 
You'll see.” 

“Only—what will I do with myself?” 
she whispered. “What will I do?” 

“You'll fix up a place for us. You'll have 
babies. And listen. You’ll help me manage 
my career. You know, make plans for it 
and figure out what a contract is talking 
about and all that stuff I don’t understand. 











You’d be great at that. Wouldn’t you, 
huh?” 

She kept her head turned. Finally, 
muffled, she said, “Yes. I could help you. I 
could do that—” 

“Sure,” Jimmy cried. “You'll be the 
brains, I’ll be the breadwinner. Now smile. 
Come on. We just got married.” 

Jeanne looked up. She saw the relief in 
his eyes. She smiled. 

And so they collaborated in what was to 
be the great tragedy of their marriage. 

The next night, Jimmy went back to 
work. Jeanne stayed at home in the fur- 
nished room they had rented. It wasn’t too 
bad at first. She would wait up for him at 
night, perform cooking miracles on a tiny 
stove—she was ambidextrous, and would 
delight Jimmy with her stirring and bast- 
ing feats employing both hands—and then, 
when they had eaten, they would sleep all 
day. But gradually the walls of the tiny 
room seemed to close in on Jeanne; she 
was used to the bustle and noise and ex- 
citement of the clubs and stages in which 
she had worked. 

“Jimmy—I’'m so restless. I’m going nuts 
here!” 

He didn’t know that she was waiting for 
him to say, “All right, honey. Come back 
to work.” 

Instead, he looked around and nodded. 
“Yeah. No wonder. I’m gonna find us a 
bigger place.” 

He rented a larger apartment in a better 
neighborhood. It meant his taking on ex- 
tra work, and Jeanne’s finding a boarder 
to help meet the higher rent, but it never 
occurred to him to doubt that, in hand- 
some new surroundings, Jeanne would be 
happy. So what if he had to work all night 
and well into the morning now? It was 
worth it. 

But now Jeanne had a larger house to 
clean, a boarder to provide with linens, 
meals, a home. All day she _ shopped, 
cooked, cleaned. At night she waited up 
for Jimmy. At the end of a few months, 
she was exhausted. She began to fall 
asleep long before Jimmy came home. In 


the morning, when she rose to get at her | 


chores, he was snoring peacefully. At the | 
end of the day, he would get up, eat what 
she fixed for him, and leave again for 
work. 

They were together for perhaps an hour 
and a half in twenty-four. 

But they were still in love, still trying 
to do what each assumed was best for the 
other. During those snatched hours to- 
gether, Jeanne held firmly to her part in 
her husband’s career. At her urging, Jim- 
my asked for, and received a badly needed 
raise. At her constantly repeated sugges- 
tion, he eventually nerved himself to try 
for what Jeanne told him was the world 
in which he belonged—the world of large, 
sophisticated clubs—the world that had as 
its center, the glittering stages of Broad- 
way. He quit The Alamo. For a while he 
was out of work. For a while he played 
other clubs no better than that one. Once 
he even went back. But finally he landed a 
better job at a far better place. 

“You see?” Jeanne cried. “Listen to me, 
Jimmy. You’ve got real talent—you’ re 
more than a piano player. You're going 
to be a comedian, to go places!” 

Almost, she was content with her role 
in their lives. 


She couldn’t hold him 


One summer, Jeanne’s folks bought a 
camp on a California lake. For three 
months, Jeanne and Jimmy stayed there. 
It was the honeymoon they had never had; 
it was a world neither had ever known. 
They lived in jeans and old shirts, fished 
for their food. They were together and 
alone, twenty-four hours a day. When 
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they left, it was, to Jeanne, like walking 
away from heaven. She began to talk 
wistfully of leading a simpler life, of mov- 
ing to California some day. Neither she nor 
Jimmy fully understood that what she 
really wanted was not life in a fishing- 
camp—but the husband who was slipping 
away from her. 

But there was nothing she could do to 
hold him. 

Back in the city, they resumed their life 
—coming together briefly every day, part- 
ing for the long hours in which Jimmy 
entertained and Jeanne sat home. More 
money was coming in now. As soon as it 
was in his hand, Jimmy had to spend it— 
on Jeanne. Whatever her troubles, he 
thought, they’d be cured by having what 
every woman wanted—a home of her own. 
He bought a little house at the end of a 
wooded street in Long Island. It would re- 
mind Jeanne, he thought, of the fishing 
camp at Clear Lake, where they had been 
so happy. Everything would be perfect 
now. 

And so, with the best intentions in the 
world, he installed her in the lonely little 
house on the Island—where he could no 
longer even rush home for an unexpected 
half-hour in the evening, where their pre- 
cious time together was cut still further 
by the hours of traveling it cost him to get 
home. 

The next summer, Jimmy found a job 
4 three months at a resort in the Cats- 

ills. 

“It sounds wonderful,” Jeanne said. “I'll 
take a room there, of course—” 

“Baby, you can’t. It'll cost everything 
I'll make, and we gotta pay for the house.” 

Her eyes filled with the tears that came 
more and more readily these days. “But I 
want to be with you. I can’t stay here 
alone—” 

“Why don’t you go to California for a 
while and stay with your folks. You know 
how you love that place!” 

“Without you?” 

“Honey, we ain’t millionaires. We gotta 
have money!” 

She knew he didn’t want it for himself. 
He had no interest in money, or what it 
bought—except in so far as it paid for her 
pleasures. It never occurred to him that 
her joys, like his, were not to be bought 
with money. He was obsessed with the 
idea of proving himself worthy of her in 
the only way he knew. In a sense the trag- 
edy came about because he could never 
believe that anyone could want, out of the 
whole world, only his company. 

So Jeanne went to California for the 
summer. It was their first separation. She 
came back from it with two dreams, nei- 
ther new. One was that Jimmy would take 
her there to live. The other was that he 
would ask her to work with him again. 

Instead, he found a new way to make 
Jeanne happy. He opened up a night club 
with a friend, Eddie Jackson. It was Pro- 
hibition time then; little clubs all over 
New York served bootleg liquor and 
priceless entertainment to customers who 
ranged from Chicago mobsters to society 
leaders. The Club Durante was an imme- 
diate success—within months, Jimmy was 
bringing home the first real money he had 
ever earned. 

That is, when he had time to go home. 

When the club had been running for a 
while, Jimmy took on a third partner. His 
name was Lou Clayton; he was a great 
dancer, a shrewd businessman, a loyal 
lifelong friend—and the crowning blow to 
the Durantes’ staggering marriage. 

For with Lou’s coming, Jimmy moved 
into a new life. 

Lou had big ideas—and he knew how to 
make them work. He knew how to turn 
Jimmy into one of the world’s greatest 
comics, how to make a good night club 


into the most important in New York, how 
to blend a clever floor show into the top 
entertainment the East Coast had to offer. 

To do it, all he needed was all of Jim- 
my’s time and all. of his trust. There was 
no question of his being worthy of those 
things. 

It was only that it left nothing for 
Jeanne Durante—nothing she could even 
pretend was a share in her husband’s life. 


““You’re destroying me!’’ 


At first she fought bitterly and desper- 
ately against Lou—his friendship for Jim- 
my, his ideas, even his successes. When 
time after time Lou was proved right, 
when his schemes worked, when Jimmy 
started to become, under his manage- 
ment, a truly wealthy man—she gave up 
fighting. She never gave up caring. 

In the fifteen years when Clayton, Jack- 
son and Durante were the most famous 
entertaining trio in the world, Jeanne 
Durante spoke to Lou Clayton only once. 
And that was to say that he was destroy- 
ing her. 

More and more she withdrew into her- 
self. She had never been afraid of any- 
thing; now she was afraid of everything. 
All night, alone in the house in Flushing, 
she sat among the expensive furnishings 
Jimmy bought her, and trembled. After a 
while she began to lock the bedroom door, 
to barricade herself inside. One night 
while Jimmy was on stage, a waiter inter- 
rupted his act. 

“It’s your wife, Mr. Durante. She’s on 
the phone. Says it’s an emergency.” 

He hurried to the phone. “Jeanne?” 

“Jimmy—I—I’ve got to go to the bath- 
room. I’m so frightened to leave the 
room, Jimmy. Please—stay on the phone 
till I get back and tell you I’m all 
right... .” 

It became a nightly occurrence. 

It was, of course, inevitable that sooner 
or later Jeanne Durante would begin to 
drink. 

It was inevitable that when she had 
irrevocably lost her health, Jimmy would 
finally wake up to his wife’s real needs, 
to the destruction he had so lovingly 
wrought. And by then, of course, it was 
too late. 


Running away 


Once, during the long slow years when 
Jimmy and Jeanne lived in California and 
Jimmy made his series of bad, degrad- 
ing movies, he boarded a train one night 
without telling her. He didn’t even care 
where he went by then. He was running 
—only running not from her but from 
himself. 

For by now he believed he had destroyed 
the high-spirited girl with the lovely voice, 
the girl who had laughed and tossed her 
hair, the girl to whom he had planned to 
give the world. 

It seemed he had taken the world away 
from her, and given instead, a stone. 

In 1947, when Jimmy’s income was al- 
most nil, when Jeanne’s tears and protests 
prevented him over and over from ac- 
cepting engagements at the New York and 
Chicago clubs where he was still loved 
and remembered, Lou Clayton got an 
offer for Jimmy to do two weeks’ worth 
of work in New York. He would net, 
Jimmy was told, eleven thousand dollars. 

“T can’t do it,” he said. “Jeanne’s sick.” 

Standing beside him, weak and _ ill, 
Jeanne said quietly, “If you leave me this 
time, Jim, you will never see me alive 
again.” 

“I’m not going,” her husband said. “I 
won't go. Let the bills wait a while 
longer. I won’t leave you.” 

They sat together silently, the woman 














work he loved and needed, the man whose 
penance had already begun. What they 
thought then, neither ever told the other. 
But an hour later, Jeanne Durante turned 
to her husband. 

“Jimmy, I’ve changed my mind. It will 
do you good to go, and we do need the 
money. Take it, Jimmy. I want you to.” 

When he had been gone for four days, 
she died. 

He went back to Los Angeles to bury 
her, a lost, bewildered man. He began, 
after that, a life that lacked only the hair 
shirt and knotted scourge of the penitant. 
In every way that a man can cry, “For- 
give me,” Jimmy Durante asked pardon. 
He haunted the places where memories 
lurked. Every Sunday he went to her 
grave to weep. 

And above all, he kept his tortured mind 
and heart turned upon his mistakes, upon 
his errors, upon his guilt. 

Even into the one part of his life that 
had been happy, his work, he brought his 
sorrow. 

“Goodnight, 
you are... .” 

How she had loved being called “Mrs. 


Mrs. Calabash, wherever 


who kept her beloved husband from the | 





Calabash.” It was the one thing that al- | 


ways made her laugh. Once, when they 
were touring upper New York State, 


they’d visited a town that Jeanne fell in | 
love with. Jimmy, unable to pronounce its | 
name, called it “Calabash.” And, because | 


of Jeanne’s love for the town, he’d nick- 
named her “Mrs. Calabash.” 

Goodnight, Mrs. Calabash. Forgive me. 
Goodnight. 

He was free now to work—and no longer 
free to enjoy it. 

He clung desperately now to the love of 
his friends—and knew always that it was 
partly that love that had killed his wife. 


A second chance? 


A year later, he met Margie Little. 

She might have been Jeanne again. 

She was red-haired, a singer, a lady— 
and a sprite. She had Jeanne’s once- 
light heart, Jeanne’s way with a joke. 

If he had been anyone but Jimmy 
Durante, he would have known he was 
in love again. If he had been anyone but 
Jimmy Durante, he would have seen 
Margie and her love for him as his chance 
to start over. 

But it was Jimmy Durante, who couldn’t 
believe he deserved another chance. 

Who thought the rest of his life would 
be too short to be sorry enough for the 
mistakes of the past. 

Who believed that loving him could 
lead only to disaster. 


Who had promised Jeanne’s mother that | 


he would never marry again. 

Time and time again, he tried to put new 
love away from him. 

Somehow, it wouldn’t go. 

Somehow, Margie continued to wait. 

And Jimmy to suffer. 

And then one day in 1959, when Jeanne 
had been dead for seventeen years, Jimmy 
Durante woke up and knew that the 
burden had been lifted from his heart. 

The reason, he never knew. Maybe pen- 
ance is finite—that it is meant to last only 
a certain number of years and then end. 

The reason didn’t really matter. 

At the end of 1959, Margie accepted his 
proposal of marriage, and set a date for 
the summer of 1960. 

The papers carried the announcement; 
they gave only the dates, the names, the 
facts. 

They left out the most important line. 

They left out the words that ended the 
past, and opened the door of the future. 

“Goodnight, Mrs. Calabash, wherever 
you are. Goodnight—and, at last, good- 
bye.” THE ENp 
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MARRIAGE 
BREAKUPS 


JAMES ARNESS 
VIRGINIA CHAPMAN 


Continued from page 48 

more than when they lived together. He’d 
come over to visit the children either dur- 
ing the day or in the evening. 

“I will always love him,” Virginia once 
said. “But he thinks more of the children 
than he does of me.” 

Virginia tried acting to forget Jim. She 
starred in a local company doing “Streetcar 
Named Desire.” This didn’t work, and she 
went to Europe. On her way back in 
October of 1959, she stopped off in Hono- 
lulu. From there she telephoned Jim, 
begging him to come back. He refused and 
she slashed her wrists in a suicide attempt. 

Her friends thought she had really re- 
signed herself that Jim wasn’t coming back 
when she announced, in March of 1960, 
that she was planning to file for divorce. 
Less than a month later, she tried to take 
her life again. This time by taking fifteen 
sedatives. “I want to die,” a note read, 
addressed to Jim. “Life is not worth 
living.” 

The exclusive story behind the second 
attempt is this. Jim had told Virginia’s 
mother that he was willing to give their 
marriage a second try when she returned 
from Europe. However, he said when she 
tried to commit suicide in Hawaii he didn’t 
want anything more to do with her. Her 
mother unfortunately told Virginia this 
the weekend in March when she tried to 
end it all. 

She has been released from the hospital, 
but is under close supervision of her psy- 
chiatrist. 


Cal’s Comment: The tragedy that ended 
this marriage, was seemingly brought about 
by one of Hollywood’s cruelest masters: the 
work itself. When Jim began his series, he 
found himself with less and less energy 
and time left to devote to his family until 
he found the marriage falling apart. And, 
after having struggled together for so 
many years, Virginia found it impossible 
to give him up. He was her life. She had 
worked and fought through difficult times 
only to find him leaving her behind when 
he finally became successful . . . as is so 
often the case. 


HOPE LANGE 
DON MURRAY 


Continued from page 49 

of eight films caught in the middle by the 
strike. Don and Dolores used to spend a 
lot of time together on and off the set 
at 20th Century-Fox while the film was in 
production. They claimed that they were 
rehearsing their lines. 

But after the filming had been stopped 
by the strike, Don paid daily visits to 
Dolores. It surprise many around town, 
because Don had never appeared as the 
playboy type. He’s ofttimes naive and even 
shy. The Dolores Michaels-Don Murray 
romance undoubtedly led to his marriage 
breakup but whether he told Hope that he 
was in love with Dolores and wanted a 
divorce is purely speculation. 

Dolores, who’s very popular around the 
studio, has, in the past, dated most of the 
young eligibles in town and while going to 
dramatic school last year, met John Duke, 
a young actor. They were reportedly en- 
gaged, but that was before Don stepped 


,, ito the picture. 


She’s been married once—to Maurice 
Martine, an interior decorator who owns 
a small art shop in Laguna Beach, Cali- 
fornia. She once worked with him in the 
shop but claims that it was boring and left 
him for a movie career. They were di- 
vorced a year ago. 

Oddly enough, earlier rumors of a rift in 
the Murray-Lange marriage had started 
over Hope’s attentions to the dashing, 
young Stephen Boyd when they became 
close friends while co-starring in “The 
Best of Everything” last year. They were 
inseparable on the set and a daily two- 
some lunching in the commissary. Several 
columnists began to infer that Hope had 
fallen in love with Boyd and wanted a 
divorce. She became so upset over these 
rumors that she nearly suffered a nervous 
breakdown. 

Boyd said, at the time, that he liked Hope 
very much as a “good friend.” He made 
no bones about it that he would certainly 
seek her affections if she were single. 

“She’s very happily married,” he con- 
fided to me, “and I would never even at- 
tempt to break up a happy marriage. I 
think Hope is the greatest girl in the world 
and I respect her very much.” 

At that time Hope and Don vehemently 
denied the rumors. They even quelled the 
gossip by going to Europe together. 

Just before their announcement, I saw 
Hope and Don at a party for Shelley Ber- 
man at the Crescendo. Both seemed jolly 
(even though at that time they knew of 
their decision to separate but hadn’t an- 
nounced it). I remember Hope kept com- 
plaining that there was no room to dance 
in the place. Don wasn’t too talkative, but 
he never is. 


Cal’s Comment: This was a surprise all 
around! 


VERA MILES 
GORDON SCOTT 


Continued from page 49 

1955. She had already met Scott, now 32, 
while filming a picture with him, and they 
dated off and on for a couple of years. 

On March 2, 1956, he proposed to her via 
long-distance telephone from London 
where he was making a Tarzan picture. 
Previously she had told the press, regard- 
ing marriage rumors to Scott, “I want to 
make very sure before I marry again.” 

The marriage breakup with Scott began 
last summer and came as a surprise to 
Hollywood. There hadn’t been one indi- 
cation that anything was wrong. Both 
their careers were booming. However, 
Vera confided to a close friend that Gordon 
had been going out with other women, and 
that she had put up with it as long as 
she could. 

It was the second marriage for both. 
The six-foot, three-inch “Apeman” previ- 
ously married Lea Duarte in March of 
1954. She was a switchboard operator at 
the Sahara hotel in Las Vegas. Gordon 
worked as a lifeguard at the same hotel. 
It wasn’t until Gordon became a movie 
star that this marriage came to light. He 
claimed that they only lived together less 
than a year following their overnight mar- 
riage in Tijuana, Mexico. The brief mar- 
riage produced a son, Eric, born in De- 
cember of 1954. They were divorced in 
1955. 


Cal’s Comment: Long separations and 
conflicting careers seem to be the cause of 
the breakup of this marriage. In so many 
Hollywood marriages, such lengthy sepa- 
rations have usually been the prelude to 
divorce, even if the divorce was won for 
other reasons. Theirs is a story repeated 
over and again: the struggle for love which 
finally ends in disappointment and break- 


up, because of a greater love: the screen. 


BRIGITTE BARDOT 
JACQUES CHARRIER 


Continued from page 50 
already saying that all was not running 
smooth in the Charrier family. Brigitte 
seemed upset at being pregnant and soon 
became disappointed at her husband’s lack 
of adjustment to Army life (which finally 
won him a deferment on medical grounds). 
After the baby arrived, further squabbles 
took place—this time over Brigitte’s insist- 
ence on continuing her career. Some say 
Jacques, two years younger than Brigitte, 
resented her success. He, too, is an actor. 
Brigitte was married once before when 
she was seventeen—to director Roger 
Vadim. It lasted four years. And it was 
reported that it broke up because she 
never settled down. For Jacques, it is his 
first marriage. 


Cal’s Opinion: This seems to be a perfect 
example of a marriage where the woman 
outshines the man so much that, as Brigitte 
herself said, “You cannot love a man 24 
hours a day—you also have to respect and 
be able to rely on this.” And she did not 
find this with Jacques. He became resent- 
ful and jealous (particularly when she did 
love scenes with other men). And, like 
many women stars, she refused to give up 
her career to save her marriage. 


AUDIE MURPHY 
PAMELA ARCHER 


Continued from page 50 
had become final from actress Wanda 
Hendrix, 

Pamela was an airline stewardess, an 
employee of Braniff International Airways. 
The wedding of the World War II hero 
was quite an occasion in his home state of 
Texas. They were married in Dallas by 
the chaplain of Audie’s Texas National 
Guard outfit, the Rev. W. H. Dickinson. 

They separated briefly eight years later— 
in 1959. At that time they gave the reason 
as a conflict between Audie’s career (he 
has to be away many months out of the 
year) and his home life. On March 24, 
1960 they announced a second separation. 

Audie married his first wife Wanda 
Hendrix, in January of 1949, and they 
separated in February of 1950. They had 
no children. Wanda charged, in her di- 
vorce action, that Audie “constantly criti- 
cized . . . even to the expression on my 
face and any opinion I had.” 

Wanda since married again, this time to 
Jim Stack, the brother of actor Bob Stack. 
This marriage has ended in divorce. 

Neither Audie nor Pamela will give the 
reason for the second separation. But one 
friend remarked, “Audie is married only 
to his career and a horse.” 


Cal’s Comment: Career versus marriage: 
a story that is told time and again. But it 
is a story whose ending is almost always 
assured . .. the career wins, breaking 
up the home. Maybe not this time, though. 
Most of their friends insist that the separa- 
tion just doesn’t look final. 


DEBRA PAGET 
BUDD BOETTICHER 


Continued from page 51 

with David Street was a fast one even 
for Hollywood—they knew each other only 
a few days when they married. He pro- 
posed to her on their first date. The wed- 
ding, which took place at Debra’s parents’ 
home, was surrounded by gossip about 
David’s four former wives and a suit his 
latest “ex” had filed for money she claimed 
he owed her. With this mixed-up begin- 




















ning, many people weren’t at all surprised 
when, ten weeks later, there were rumors 
about a separation and plans for a divorce 
in Mexico. 

After this experience Debra steered 
clear of marriage until this spring when 
she eloped with movie director, Budd 
Boetticher, also after a hasty romance— 
three weeks (they got together during the 
actors’ strike). At the time she said she 
was blissfully happy. However, just nine- 
teen days later, came reports that she 
moved back to her mother’s home, saying 
that she hoped to patch things up, “but 
there are a few adjustments to be made.” 


Cal’s Comment: Who can tell what this 
girl will do next! 


YUL BRYNNER 
VIRGINIA GILMORE 


Continued from page 51 

in Paris. Brynner married his first wife Vir- 
ginia, on Sept. 6, 1943. They have a son, 
Rocky, now 13. Both now have joint cus- 
tody of the boy, who currently is living 
with his mother in New York, but will 
attend a school in Lausanne, Switzerland, 
next year. Brynner plans to build a home 





for his bride in Lausanne so he can spend 
as much time as possible with his son. 

Miss Gilmore, a one-time big star, is 
planning to resume her acting career. 

His first marriage, I am told, went on the 
rocks shortly after he met Doris. But both 
Yul and Virginia never discussed their 
problems with the press. They maintained 
that everything was all right up until a 
month before Virginia winged to Mexico 
to divorce him. Terms of the property 
settlement were kept secret, but it was 
estimated that she got over a million dol- 
lars, in addition to their beach home at 
Balboa, California. 


Cal’s Comment: This marriage seems 
about par for the course, and following the 
trend of those which seem to break up not 
too long after the husband achieves real 
success. His goal achieved, the world’s 
most glamorous women anxious to meet 
him ...and... he goes. 


SUZY PARKER 
PIERRE DE LA SALLE 


Continued from page 51 

known as an unsympathetic offbeat char- 
acter who loved life and high-living. She 
even made a mystery of her marriage— 
denying it until after a tragic auto crash 





which took the life of her father and got 
her headlines—because, friends say, she 
wanted to protect her image of the gay 
bachelor girl. Once it was proven, she 
took on a new line—that of a woman who 
had very unconventional ideas about mar- 
riage. “In France you never see your hus- 
band—French couples believe in ‘separate- 
ness,” said Suzy, who added almost in 
the same breath, “but I never expect to get 
a divorce. Why start going through the 
whole thing over again?” 

Suzy denies that there’s been a “separa- 
tion,” insisting that she’s in the States 
because of her career, while Pierre’s in 
Paris because of his. But people close to 
the couple say that these conflicting careers 
could eventually become the cause of a 
real breakup. 


Cal’s Comment: It may be just a matter 
of time. Anything can happen. 


LARAINE DAY 
LEO DUROCHER 


News Item: Laraine Day, 39, and Leo 
Durocher, who’s 54, announced their sep- 
aration on March 17, 1960. They have 
stated no immediate plans for a divorce, 
although Leo engaged Chicago attorney 
Sidney Korshak and she, attorney Edward 
Rose, to work out terms of a property set- 
tlement, thus paving the way for divorce 
action. They’d been married thirteen years. 


Facts: Laraine obtained an interlocutory 
decree from her first husband, James Ray 
Hendricks, an airport manager, on Jan. 20, 
1947. The next day she and Leo flew to 
Juarez, Mexico, where she obtained a 
Mexican divorce in less than an hour and 
they were married the same day, Jan. 21, 
1947. However, this marriage wasn’t legal 
in the eyes of the California courts. So, on 
Feb. 15, 1948, they were married again in a 
small Mormon (she’s Mormon) ceremony 
in their Santa Monica, California, home. 

Her second marriage, like her first, was 
childless. This disturbed the non-smoking, 
non-drinking actress because her faith 
calls for large families. So on Oct. 2, 1946, 
she adopted a boy, Chris. She and her 
husband, the following year, adopted a girl, 
Michele, in Texas, and later another girl 
they applied to adopt was returned to the 
adoption home due to physical handicaps. 

Following the marriage, the two were 
inseparable. Laraine even announced, in 
December of 1948, that she would give up 
a million-dollar movie contract with RKO 
if it meant she couldn’t be with her 
husband, then managing the Brooklyn 
Dodgers. She joined him in New York, 
telling the press: “I do not intend ever to 
be separated from him.” 

Everyone knew, including Laraine, that 
the marriage was not a happy marriage for 
the last year. But Laraine refused to admit 
it. Leo was seen in the constant company 
of dancer Larri Thomas, the estranged 
wife of actor John Bromfield. Leo had even 
met her family and reportedly was going 
to marry her as soon as he divorced 
Laraine. But he denied this. 

But everyone knew it was just a matter 
of time before they would publicly an- 
nounce their separation. And I hear now 
from a source in New York that Leo and 
Miss Thomas have since broken off. 


Cal’s Comment: Thirteen years seems a 
pretty lengthy average for a Hollywood 
marriage, and it was hoped by close ac- 
quaintances that this one could be saved. 
Is it simply that the couple seems to have 
lost interest in each other? They have evi- 
dently tried hard at their marriage. They 
adopted children, moved around the coun- 
try together when one of them had to move 
. . . but this didn’t seem to help. There 
seems no hope for reconciliation. THE Enp 
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STEPHEN BOYD 


Continued from page 56 


Marlon Brando’s ex-wife, Anna Kashfi. 
And there still is Dolores Hart. 

In other words, he could be married, but 
he isn’t. “I’m not looking to get married,” 
he says, simply and directly. “Between a 
bachelor and someone who’s temporarily 
unmarried, I’d definitely classify myself 
as a bachelor.” 

What makes a man want to stay single? 
Is it fear of dominance by a woman? Are 
American women too aggressive, too de- 
manding, too un-feminine? The question 
was hardly out when Stephen thundered 
out: 

“It stops me cold,” he says, “when some- 
one asks me what I, as an Irishman, think 
of American women. I think only as a 
man. And as a man, I find that there is 
no difference between American women 
and women throughout the world. 

“IT have not met an American woman 
who was not feminine,” he adds, seriously. 
“I have not met an American woman 
who has struck me as being more ag- 
gressive than any other woman. I think 
anyone who starts describing American 
women as something different is just out 
of his head. As for me, I don’t care 
whether she’s an American woman or 
not. If I find her attractive, then give 
me her telephone number! 

“Woman—” he goes on, “takes the place 
that man gives her. The original author- 
ity always is with the man. If a woman 
has authority, she has been given that 
authority by a man. If a man complains 
he is being dominated by a woman, then 
he is complaining about something he 
asked for and is getting. If certain people 
say American women are aggressive, that 
they are becoming the bosses, don’t talk 
to me. Talk to the American male! 

“For me,” and he said this almost re- 
signedly, “I don’t think I ever really have 
been in love. None of my romances 
have ever been serious. Romance is differ- 
ent from love, and this is often confused. 
Sometimes I think men are more romantic 
than women and for this reason, a 
woman sometimes must understand a 
man better than he understands her and 
love him for what she understands—no 
matter how painful or different he is from 
her romantic image of him. A man loses 
something when he must compromise. And, 
strangely, a woman probably loses, in the 


end, the most. .. . I can’t explain why. 

“Why do some men want to stay single? 
Maybe, it’s better to ask, Why should a 
man marry? A woman must understand 
what a man is looking to find in her and 
in marriage with her. 

“Tm looking for something that I came 
very close to a few years ago. I met a 
young French actress and from our affinity 
in work grew an admiration, a respect, a 
loyalty—and finally a great -affection. I 
feel that she is my friend and will be 
my friend for life and I will be hers. We 
had a friendship affection, but it was not 
enough to put in the form of romance. 
We never really considered marriage, al- 
though we did talk about it. Immediately, 
it became personal and we dropped the 
subject. But I sincerely believe that it 
must be possible to be in love with a 
woman and have that same kind of friend- 
ship. If it isn’t, perhaps I'll never marry.” 


His head is turned 


He says this with a soft trace of brogue 
that still reveals his birthplace, “a tiny 
hamlet on the outskirts of Belfast, Ireland, 
called Glen Gormley,” where he was born 
the ninth and last child of James Alex- 
ander and Martha Boyd Millar. He is at 
a loss to say where his love for acting 
came. His father was a truck driver 
but he remembers his boyhood as being 
filled with performances in village ama- 
teur shows and by the time he was eight 
years old, he had already played Hamlet 
for a small children’s company. “I started 
young,” he says matter of factly, “but I 
didn’t get ahead much until I was ten.” 

It was a group of touring players that 
came to town and turned his head. They 
called themselves the University Players. 
And to the ten-year-old boy who sat 
hunched on the step in a corner of the 
local hall, watching them rehearse, his chin 
resting on his hands and his body mo- 
tionless so he would not miss a line, they 
were—these University Players—the most 
fantastic people he had ever seen. 

He was sitting in his regular corner, as 
far out of sight as he could, when an actor 
came down from the stage and sat next to 
him. He read a script and when he 
finished reading four or five pages, he 
turned to Stephen and asked, “Why do 
you come here every day?” 

At first, Stephen could not find his 
tongue and he shuffled his feet and felt the 
red burn deeper in his cheeks. And only 
after a long hesitation, did he find courage 
to say what he had been almost afraid to 
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admit to himself. “Someday, I will be an 
actor, just like you.” 

Stephen never knew whether the actor 
told anyone in the company about what 
he had said, but not too long after that, 
maybe two days, a man came over to 
him. It was after rehearsal and he said, 
“I am the manager of the group. Would 
you like to join us?” he asked. 

“Can you imagine,” Stephen says today, 
“me a mere ten years? They probably 
would have sent me straight back home 
if they'd known. But I was tall and 
looked much older and they believed me 
when I said I was sixteen.” 

He went on tour, with his parents’ per- 
mission, and “I loved every single minute 
of that hard, unsettled life,” he says today. 
“I never had any doubts this was the only 
way to live, even when between acting 
engagements, I had to work and struggle.” 
He worked as a waiter, and a receptionist 
and at so many other things that he can’t 
remember them all. 

And if it bothered him that he never 
had a childhood, he never told anyone. His 
world was a different world from the one 
other boys his age had. “They would go 
to coffee shops and sit around and talk of 
conquests while I worked,” he says today, 
his voice neither betraying whether he 
would have liked to have done so or not, 
but simply stating a fact—that maybe, it is 
true: one can’t miss what one doesn’t 
know about—even if it is a childhood. 

And by the time Stephen had worked his 
way to England to join a touring company, 
he was already a man. 

But in London, instead of acting, the 
nearest he could get to the inside of a 
theater was a job as a doorman. When he 
was offered the job of ushering for the 
British equivalent of our Academy 
Awards, to be staged at a large London 
movie theater, he accepted it. 

The evening was spectacular and festive 
and all evening long, he took the winners 
up to the emcee, introduced them and 
quietly walked away. Nothing might 
have happened if the emcee had not been 
Michael Redgrave, the well-known British 
actor, who has both a keen interest in the 
theater and in young actors. 

When the evening was almost over 
and Stephen was standing at the sidelines 
watching the celebrities leave, Redgrave 
took him by surprise by coming over to 
him and asking sternly, “What do you 
think you are doing?” 

“Why ... ?” Stephen asked, not too 
certain that he were not doing something 
wrong. 

“You’re an actor, aren’t you?” asked 
Redgrave. 

Stephen remained silent. 

“So what are you doing opening doors?” 

“How ... how did you know I was 
an actor?” he finally stammered. 

“You can always tell,” Redgrave an- 
swered. “But why aren’t you working?” 

“That did it,” explains Stephen today. “I 
told him why; he listened with great 
patience, took out a piece of paper from 
his wallet and wrote me a note of intro- 
duction to a small repertory company 
near London. And from then on, it was 
a breeze.” 

What Stephen means by a “breeze” is 
that he was spotted by a London agent 
who smoothed him of many of his uncut 
country manners and his sharp Irish ac- 
cent and, after that, he was on his way. 
Good luck caught up with him; after mak- 
ing the English hit film, “The Man Who 
Never Was,” and in Hollywood: “The Best 
of Everything” and “Ben Hur.” 


Romance catches up 


And then, finally, early in 1958, even 
romance caught up with him... . 











It was spring and he was in Rome and 
Rome was very beautiful. He arrived at 
his hotel, and not many minutes after, 
there was a soft knock on the door of his 
room. He opened it, and standing be- 
fore him was a slim, young blond woman 
with the “most engaging manner and 
smile.” 

“Hello,” she explained carefully, “I am 
Mariella di Sarzana. I am from MCA 
(his American agency) and I have been 
assigned to look after you for your stay 
in Rome—as long as you are making the 
picture ‘Ben Hur.’” 

“Come in,” was all he could find to say. 

After that, when he was free, he would 
telephone her and ask, “Would you like 
to show a visiting actor what Rome is 
like . . . the Colosseum, the fountains, the 
ruins, the Vatican—everything,” he would 
say. And then afterward, they would 
drive out into the sun-baked countryside, 
sometimes with a picnic basket, other times 
they would stop in the small villages or 
towns for something to eat. It was on 
one of these days, as they walked by the 
shore of a picturesque Italian fishing vil- 
lage, Stephen turned to Mariella and asked 
her softly, “Will you marry me?” 

“T honestly thought this was it,” he says 
earnestly. “She was lovely, attractive, and 
a wonderful girl. She was clever and 
cosmopolitan, too, and just about every- 
thing seemed to point to everlasting 
love.” 

A few weekends later, they flew to 
London for the ceremony .. . but their life 
together seemed doomed from the start. 
Stephen’s work seemed to get in the way, 
as never before. “Just after the wed- 
ding,” says Stephen, “I received a cable 
from my studio telling me to be sure to 
be back very early on Monday morning. 
That gave us not even a day before I 
had to fly to Rome again.” 

Together, they raced back to Rome, 
only just in time for Stephen to rush off 
to the studio. 

It was a busy day for him, that Mon- 
day. But even so, Stephen had felt sure 
he would spend it thinking about Mariella, 
about their new life together, about their 
love for one another. Yet he was sur- 
prised. 

For all that day, he could think of 
nothing but his work and his portrayal 
of Messala. 

And it was like that for the rest of 
the week ... and the next. Exhausted, he 
would come home at the end of the day 
to drop into a chair, pick up a script, 
and lose himself in preparation for the 
next day’s shooting. 

Mariella tried to be understanding. She 
tried to reason that, after all, while a mar- 
riage is a career, a fulltime occupation for 
a woman, it is only part of a man’s life. 
His outside life is still vitally important 
to him. Yet it was hard for a bride to 
be neglected... . 

Sometimes, thinking perhaps it would 
be kinder to distract him for a few hours 
in the evening—so that he might have a 
little relaxation—she would walk unex- 
pectedly into the room where he was con- 
centrating, and start talking to him about 
nothing in particular. 

At first he could try to shut out her 
voice, but finally his concentration would 
be broken and he’d wheel around, eyes 
flashing with irritation and snap, “Honey, 
please don’t disturb me when I’m working.” 

Officially their marriage was dissolved a 
little more than a year later, but it was 
over, to all intents and purposes, a month 
after they had recited their marriage vows, 
when Stephen had to leave Rome for 
Hollywood ... and Mariella did not go 
with him. 

Some say she was reluctant to leave 
her native Italy; others point out that she 











was hurt and resentful for the way 
Stephen had neglected her. 


A hasty decision 


“But it wasn’t really an unhappy mar- 
riage,” Stephen himself explains. “It was 
an unsuccessful one. Just a question of 
two adults making a mistake. It’s that 
simple. Both of us had the courage to 
recognize it, and this way neither one 
feels hurt. And I do believe,” he adds, 
“that the decision to get married after 
only three months courtship was what 
was hasty—not the decision to divorce 
after less than a month. There was no point 
in prolonging what we both knew to be 
an error. 

“A husband and wife must be friends 
first. You cannot get to know someone 
in three months . . . friendships are not 
made that easily. You need time to 
know what you aspire to—for yourself and 
for the other person; to know what you 
are looking for in life and in marriage, 
also.” 

And what is Stephen Boyd looking for 
in a wife? 

Today, in Hollywood, where he has re- 
sumed his bachelor existence, he seems 
more reluctant than ever to give it up. He 
says simply: “You can be certain I’m not 
in any hurry to put my head in a noose 
for a second time.” 

But he does say that if a girl is fun- 
loving and good to talk with, if she has 
a sense of humor and a sense of values, he 
will find her attractive and want to know 
her. “But she need not know anything 
about acting, or my work,” he adds. “Even 
though a man’s occupation is his first 
love, when I am out with a girl, very little 
shop talk ever enters the conversation. I 
make sure of that. 

“There are so many other things than 
work to talk about and find out about,” 
he says. “Like the wonderful life here 
in America, its people; there is food; there 
is the different attitudes toward living 
that people have in various parts of the 
world . . . all sorts of wonderful things. 
If an actor can only talk about acting, then 
he must be a very dull person; and this 
is true for any woman who can only talk 
about what she does. And because I 
was so poor so long,” he says, “I value 
things. I try to absorb pleasure and I would 
like the woman I am with to feel the 
same.” 

She would please him, too, if she liked 
golf and tennis and if she knew a little 
about baseball. “I became a fan last 
year,” he laughs at himself, “and no one 
talks to me when a baseball game is on. 
They—or she—wouldn’t dare. I'd go out 
of my mind.” 

And if she could be prepared to follow 
him anywhere and live anywhere in the 
world—“I’m very uncertain. I don’t know 
yet where my future lies, here or back 
again in Europe,” and if she could love the 
out-of-doors and not be afraid of being 
too unsettled... . “You see, I’m a rambler,” 
he tries to explain. “I guess you might 
call me an Irish rover. Anything that’s 
going to stifle my life—let it go somewhere 
else. I don’t want it. That does not mean 
that marriage is out of the question. It’s 
just that I don’t think marriage is neces- 
sarily something that has to be within 
four walls. If she were another ram- 
bler . . .” he hesitates and never finishes 
the sentence. But it’s pretty obvious 
what Stephen Boyd means is that just 
about any bachelor can be made to change 
his mind about being single if the girl is 
willing to take the time to understand him 
and offer him a lasting friendship along 
with her love. THE ENnpD 
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MOVIES 


(Continued from page 8) 
Pm All Right, Jack LION 


INTERNATIONAL 

Do you think labor-management re- 
lations is a pretty solemn subject? 
Strictly for school discussions? Wait 
till you see the hilarious shambles the 
British make out of it, with a per- 
formance by Peter Sellers that’s a 
deadpan masterpiece. lan Carmichael, 
who nearly wrecked the British Army 
in “Private’s Progress,” now does the 
same for British industry—all with 
the best of intentions. He’s a nice fel- 
low, you understand; just not extra 
bright. Worse yet—he’s honest. As a 
new employee in a missile factory, 
lan runs afoul of Sellers, the shop 
steward, who’s given to calling strikes 
to make sure his union members will 
keep getting more money for less 
work. As for top management, it’s 
thoroughly crooked. The picture plays 
no favorites, just lets everybody have 


have it right where it hurts. —avutr 


Five Branded Women _panamount 

Guerrilla fighting in Yugoslavia 
during World War II provides plenty 
of violent action, but sympathies are 
blurred. The five women of the title 
have had their hair cropped off by the 
partisans, as a penalty for fraternizing 
with a handsome Nazi (Steve For- 
rest). Outcasts, they must join under- 
ground forces led by Van Heflin in 
order to survive. The unhappy hero- 
ines all seem strongly individual char- 
acters, thanks to good international 
teamwork by Vera Miles, Barbara Bel 
Geddes (American), Silvana Manga- 
no, Carla Gravina (Italian) and 
Jeanne Moreau (French), and are 
worth worrying about. ADULT 


Bobbikins 20TH, CINEMASCOPE 

Delightful surprise! There’s a fresh 
comedy idea in this fable about an 
Anglo-American show-biz couple 
(Max Bygraves, Shirley Jones) and 
their angel-faced infant (Steven 
Stocker). Baby Bobbikins suddenly 
starts spouting better English than 
his old man can speak. The astonished 
Max tries to tell Shirley about it— 
and promptly lands on a psychiatrist’s 
couch, because the kid won’t say a 
word when anybody but Max is 
around. Then the toddler’s secret tal- 


ent is put to amusing use. Along with 


the fun, there are songs for Shirley 
and Max, who’s a cheerful favorite in 
British musical comedy. FAMILY 


The Mountain Road 


While yesterday’s wars sometimes 


COLU MBIA 


seem colorful and exciting, somehow 
modern warfare looks drab and trag- 
ic and utterly confusing, like this 
closeup of World War II in China. 
The Japanese are advancing, and a 
small group of retreating American 
soldiers, led by James Stewart, is or- 
dered to block the roads by demoli- 
tion, cutting off the escape route for 
the terrified civilians. The story tries 
to make a plea for international 
understanding, Stewart’s 
thinking—he shows absolutely no 
imagination—with Lisa Lu, as a sensi- 
tive Chinese lady, and Glenn Corbett, 
as a sympathetic American. But no 
matter what, you'll want to see more 


of that good-looking Glenn. 


compares 


FAMILY 


The Adventures of 
Huckleberry Finn 


M-G-M; CINEMASCOPE, METROCOLOR 
We seem to be all set for a lively 


big musical, with a smart showman 


like brash little Eddie Hodges playing 


a runaway who goes rafting down the 
Mississippi a century ago. But the 
scant bits of music get brushed off 
before they’re finished, and all that’s 
left is some mild humor about Eddie’s 
difficulties with two con-men (Tony 
Randall and Mickey Shaughnessy). 
Any resemblance to Mark Twain’s 
story is strictly accidental. Nobody in 
on the movie seems to have read the 
book, except perhaps fighter Archie 
Moore, who shows some flashes of 


dignity as the slave Jim. FAMILY 


The Battle of the Sexes contxentar 

It’s a small classic that gets tossed 
away this time, as the British move 
James Thurber’s short story “The Cat- 
bird Seat” from the U.S. to Scotland. 
Still, it’s hard to complain whenever 
Peter Sellers is charming the audience 
with his sly humor. He’s a prim, pre- 
cise and utterly loyal employee of an 
old Edinburgh tweed firm. When an 
American efficiency expert (Constance 
Cummings) starts breaking up the 
stodgy but happy routine, Peter is 
forced to desperate measures. Too 
bad comedy isn’t as subtle as the act- 


ing. FAMILY 


The Sword and the Dragon 


VITALITE; 
VITAMOTION, NATURALISTE COLOR 


Though this spectacular adventure- 
fantasy is Soviet-made, there isn’t a 
trace of modern propaganda in its 
rambling story of a legendary hero of 
the Middle Ages, played by husky 
Boris Andreyev. Instead, there’s an 
appealing fairytale atmosphere about 
the mighty peasant’s battles with bar- 
barian invaders and mythical mon- 
sters. The castles and the costumes 
and the warriors’ weapons make you 
think of faraway places and long-ago 
times. Most of the English dialogue is 
pretty stiff, but its quaintness some- 
how fits in, and there aren’t too many 
words breaking up the action. ramuy 


In the Wake of a Stranger 
PARAMOUNT 
Guess the British are paying us a 


compliment with this brisk little melo- 
drama—it’s a murder-suspense yarn 
in the fast American style. But there 
are some interestingly different Brit- 
ish touches: the grim streets of the 
Liverpool waterfront; the character 
of a bookie, whose profession is per- 
fectly legal over there and is an- 
nounced in an office sign reading 
“Turf Accountant.” The Plot? As a 
young merchant-ship officer, Tony 
Wright behaves like the traditional 
sailor ashore, and when he wakes up 
the next morning, he’s not only mis- 
erably hung over, but thoroughly in- 
volved in a murder case. Pretty 
schoolteacher Shirley Eaton tries to 
help him clear himself. FAMILY 
I Passed for White ALLIED ARTISTS 

A drama that isn’t very believable 
makes its bid for your attention with 
a provocative title and three attrac- 
tive young newcomers to movies. Re- 
member James Franciscus as the jun- 
ior hero of “The Naked City” on TV? 
And opposite him is Sonya Wilde, 
who has to contend with the shakier 
angles of the plot. She plays a part- 
Negro girl who “passes” in order to 
get better job opportunities, then falls 
in love with a rich white boy and mar- 
ries him with almost no advance plan- 
ning. As a sympathetic friend, Pat 
Michon shows a sprightly, likable per- 
sonality. Too bad that, in being so 
nervously anxious to avoid offending 
anybody, the movie just may wind up 
by making everybody mad. 


ADULT 
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SANDRA DEE 


Continued from page 40 


Some of them had had her mother in their 
classes and one teacher had even told her 
that she’d known her grandmother as a 
girl. Of course, it had been a high school 
then, but even so, it was hard to imagine 
that long ago. 

She’d peeped around to look at the 
stage. It was so big. It was bigger, she 
thought, than the one at Radio City Music 
Hall, where her mother had taken her 
once. And then the teacher had come over 
to her. “Ready?” she whispered. Sandra 
nodded, her blond curls bobbing as she 
shook her head up and down. The school 
band started to play her introduction and 
the teacher gave her a little pat, to start 
her on her way. And then she was doing 
her dance step, making her way right to 
the middle of that big stage. She stole a 
look at the audience. There were so many 
kids out there. She took a deep breath and 
started to sing, “Peggy O’Neill . . .” All 
the kids had clapped for her and she’d 
smiled out at them and held out the full 
skirt of her dress in a curtsy. 

“Ooh, Sandy, you were wonderful,” a 
little girl had whispered to her backstage. 
“Weren’t you scared?” 

“No,” she’d said, “I wasn’t scared.” 

But later, when she thought about it, 
and about leaving all her friends, and, 
when nobody could see her, she cried. 

The day they moved away, her mother 
had hugged and kissed all her friends 
goodbye. Her mother was like that; she 
always let people see how much she loved 
them. “I’m not like that,” she thought. 
“T’m not affectionate at all.” Sometimes, 
because she didn’t show how she felt, peo- 
ple thought she was a snob. But that 
wasn’t true. She really liked people, only it 
was hard to show it. 


The awful present 


Then her mother’s voice, calling from 
the other room, brought her sharply back 
to the awful present. 

“Sandy,” her mother called. “It’s get- 
ting late.” Her mother poked her head in 
the doorway and gave her a long look. 
“Nervous?” she asked. “You’ve hardly said 
a word all morning.” 

Sandra shook her head. “No,” she lied. 
“T'm not nervous. I'll just pretend that 
Bayonne is like any other town.” She 
could feel the blood rushing to her face 
at what she’d just said to her mother and 
she turned away so her mother wouldn’t 
see. It was just a little lie, a fib really, she 
tried to tell herself, but she’d told it to 
her mother. That made it seem like a 
whopper. She and her mother were so 
close and she never lied to her, even about 
little things. 

She didn’t understand why she wanted 
to hide what she felt, even from her moth- 
er, but inside she knew it wasn’t true. 
Bayonne wasn’t at all like the other places 
she’d been on her tour for “The Snow 
Queen.” If the people in your home town 
don’t like you, she thought, it doesn’t 
matter how much people in other places 
say they do. Bayonne was where it really 
mattered. The day meant so much to her 
and she wanted to show the people how 
much she loved them. 

If she could only find the right words 
... the right way. 

“IT thought you might be a little wor- 
ried about making that speech,” her moth- 
er said. “I still wish you had something 
all prepared.” 

“No, I don’t want it to sound rehearsed,” 
she said. “I want to say what I really feel. 





It'll come to me when I get out there.” 
She wasn’t really sure about that. Making 
a speech was scary. Maybe she’d get out 
there and open her mouth and nothing 
would come out. Her mother always teased 
her about how much she talked and talked. 
But maybe today she wouldn’t be able to 
think of anything to say. 

“There’s really nothing to be nervous 
about,” her mother went on. 

“T am not nervous,” she insisted slowly 
and emphatically, getting up out of the 
armchair to go into the other room to 
dress. 

But there was a lump in her throat that 
made it hard to swallow. She was afraid 
that if she said how she really felt, if 
she admitted she was nervous, it would 
be worse. She could feel her mother’s eyes 
on her. Her mother always said how good 
Sandra was at hiding her feelings. She 
could look one way on the outside and 
feel completely different inside. 

If she didn’t have to make that speech, it 
wouldn’t be so bad. She could really en- 
joy this day. Even, she thought, glancing 
out the window, if it was raining. She 
looked at the pale blue dress and coat 
she’d hung on the door of the closet the 
night before. Maybe, with the rain and 
all, she should wear something else. She 
looked through the closet, finally pulling 
out a tweed suit with a fur collar. 

Then, when she was finally ready to 
leave, she gave her hair an extra squirt 
of spray, hoping that would help it stay 
in even in the rain. 


I remember you 


The first place they stopped, once the car 
had crossed from New York into New Jer- 
sey, was a dress shop in Bayonne. The 
woman who ran it was an old and dear 
friend of her family’s. 

“Sandra,” she beamed. “Why I remem- 
ber you .. .” she held out her hand to 
show how high Sandra had been. Her 
mother and the woman kissed each other, 
but Sandra held back. How could you kiss 
someone you hadn’t seen for ten years? 

I remember you, too, she thought, smil- 
ing at the woman. Mother had always 
bought her dresses here and she’d always 
taken her along. They only had grown-up 
dresses and so there’d never been anything 
for Sandra herself. But when her mother 
disappeared into the fitting room, she’d 
look through the racks of dresses, stand- 
ing on tiptoe so she could turn them over, 
one by one, and plan which ones she’d get 
when she was big enough. 

Once, there’d been a blue dress. “For 
afternoon weddings,” the woman told her. 
Sandra had reached out gingerly to touch 
the delicate silk, holding her breath. 
There’d been paper spread on the floor 
where someone else had tried on a long 
dress and they hadn’t wanted the hem to 
get soiled. So the woman had let her hold 
the dress up against herself and she’d 
turned slowly in front of the big mirror, 
the skirt sweeping down on the floor, 
*way too long for her, as she tried to 
imagine how she would look in it. She 
looked through the racks now, while her 
mother talked to her old friend, but there 
wasn’t anything there in that same shade 
of blue she remembered. 

Then they got back in the car. “I’m 
so excited,” her mother said, “aren’t you?” 
As if to avoid having to answer, she 
looked out the window. Bayonne hasn’t 
changed, she thought, it’s still just the same. 

When they got to the school, there was a 
big crowd waiting outside. She hadn’t 
thought there’d be that many people. Some 
of the faces looked familiar and the people 
were all waving to her as if they knew 
her. She .waved back. 

There were crowds of people inside, too. 
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OPPORTUNITIES 


FOR 


EVERYBODY 


OF INTEREST TO WOMEN (PWC-July’60) 





BEAUTY DEMONSTRATORS—TO $5.00 hour demonstrat- 
ing Famous Hollywood Cosmetics, your neighborhood. For 
free samples, details, write Studio Girl, Dept. 1607-C, 
Glendale, California. i etre ia oe 1S were 
UP TO $500 For Your Child’s Picture paid by advertisers. 
Send small picture for approval. (All Ages). Returned. Print 
child’s, parent’s name, address. Spotlite, 1611 La Brea, PG 
Hollywood, California. pag ist: 
GOOD PAY MAILING advertising literature for growing 
organization, Literature, lists, stamps given free. Information 
31-08 (Refundable). National Mailers, Box 5428, Philadelphia 
‘| aes ERS spore ailing 
$15.00 THOUSAND PREPARING envelopes, postcards, home 
—longhand, typewriter. Particulars free. G. Economy, Box 
2580, Greensboro, N.C, at 
DRESSES 29c; SHOES 59c; Men’s Suits $5.98; Trousers 
$138. Better used clothing. Free Catalog. Transworld, 164-A 
Christopher, Brooklyn 12, New York. 
HOMEWORKERS: ASSEMBLE HANDLACED Precut moc- 
casins and handbags. Good earnings. California Handicrafts, 
Los Angeles 46-B, California. =| Ce oe 
SPARETIME HOMEWORK! GUARANTEED Pay. No sell- 
ing. Enterprises, 556-A Beacon, Manchester, N.H. __ 
EARN SPARETIME CASH Mailing Advertising Literature. 
Glenway, Box 6568, Cleveland1, Ohio, 
EARN $50.00 FAST, Sewing Aprons. Details Free. Redykut’s, 
Loganville, Wisconsin, es 
MAKE MONEY CLIPPING Newspapers. Write Newscraft, 
PW-983-E. Main, Columbus 5, Ohio. _ | i ’ 
$200 MONTHLY POSSIBLE, Sewing Babywear! No house 
selling. Free information. Send name to Cuties, Warsaw 1, Ind. 
SEW OUR READY cut aprons at home, spare time. Easy, 
profitable. Hanky Aprons, Caldwell 3, Ark. : 
ed WEEKLY MAKING flowers at home. Easy. Boycan, 
haron7, Pa. PRHATS 
a _ EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES ss 
HIGH SCHOOL AT home. No classes. Texts furnished. 
Diploma awarded. If 17 or over and left school write for Free 
assignment and catalog. Wayne School of LaSalle Extension 
University, A Correspondence Institution, Dept. 760 WC, 419 
S. Dearborn, Chicago 5, Ill, eS ie 
COMPLETE YOUR HIGH School at home in spare time with 
63-year-old school. Texts furnished. No classes. Diploma. 
Information booklet free. American School, Dept. XB74, 
Drexel at 58th, Chicago 37, Illinois. _ at _ iy 
HIGH SCHOOL DIPLOMA at home. Licensed teachers. 
Aepreved materials. Southern States Academy, Station E-1, 
Atlanta, Georgia. 


BUSINESS & MONEY MAKING OPPORTUNITIES 
EARN EXTRA MONEY selling Advertising Book Matches. 
aren geruste kit furnished. Matchcorp, Dept. WP-70, Chicago 

, Wlinois, eS apeiril S2 vae eal 
3.00 HOURLY POSSIBLE assembling pump lamps Spare 
ime, Simple, Easy. No canvassing. Write: Ougor, Caldwell 
1, Arkansas. : wx - _ 
ANALYZE HANDWRITING FOR profit, pleasure. Free 
sample lesson, catalog reveals plan. Write IGAS, Inc., Dept. 
157, Springfield 4, Missouri. 








EARN EXTRA CASH! Prepare Advertising Mailers, Lang- 
dons, Box 41107PW, Los Angeles 41, California. — 

_____LOANS BY MAIL 
BORROW $50 to $600. For Any purpose. Employed men and 
women eligible. Confidential, 2 years to repay. Write for free 
loan application. American Loan Plan, City National Bidg., 
Dept. ©-6050, Omaha 2, Nebraska. SIO Sao s 
BORROW BY MAIL. $100-$600. Anywhere. Air Mail Service. 
Postal Finance, 200 Keeline Building, Department 63-N, 
Omaha 2, Nebraska. at 
5 o __ STAMP COLLECTING 
GIGANTIC COLLECTION FREE—Includes_ Triangles— 
Early United States—Animals—Commemoratives—British 
cnonies tian Value Pictorials, etc. Complete Collection plus 
Big Illustrated Magazine all Free. Send 5c for postage, Grav 
Stamp Co., Dept. PC, Toronto, Canada. | 
_____—_—sSFOREIGN & U.S.A. JOB LISTINGS > 
HIGH PAY OVERSEAS, Domestic Jobs. Men, Women. Gen- 
erous Benefits. Companies Pay Transportation. For informa- 
tion write: World Wide, Dept. A, 149 N. Franklin St., Hemp- 
stead, New York. ae ph I, al 

PERSONAL & MISCELLANEOUS _— 


LOANS ENTIRELY BY MAIL—$600 or less for any purpose. 
Strictly Confidential. Repay in 24 low monthly payments. Em- 











ployed men, women eligible anywhere. Write: Budget Finance 
Co., Dept. K-60, 114 S. 17, Omaha 2, Neb. 


MUSIC & MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 
POEMS NEEDED IMMEDIATELY for New Songs and 
Records. Free Examination and Appraisal. Send Poems: 
Songcrafters, Acklen Station, Nashville, Tenn. 
POEMS WANTED FOR musical setting and recording. Send 
Rooms, rree examination. Crown Music, 49-PW West 32, 
w York. 

















HIPS ,.wive "REDUCED! 


as much as 3 inches with 
one simple exercise that takes 
less than 1 minute a day. 


$4 for instruction- 
Send 


KELHMIT CO. | 


2625 Carisbrook Dr. 
Oakland 11, Calif. 
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ANY PHOTO ENLARGED 


mals, etc., or enlargements of any 
part of a group picture. Original is 
returned with your enlargement. 


Size 8 x 10 Inches 
on DOUBLE-WEIGHT Paper 
Same price for full length or bust ¢ 
form, groups, landscapes, pet ani- 






our enlargement. 
guaranteed fadeless, on beautiful double-wei ht 


Send NoMoney 3 for5]5° > & 
Just mail photo, negative or snap- 2 
shot (any size) and receive ‘ 
portrait quality paper, ow postman 67c ey 2 foes 
ta; 9c with id t- 
bac. Take advantage of this amazing offer. Send your photos today. 


Professional Art Studios, 544 S. Main, Dept. 30-H, Princeton, lilinels 


As she made her way to the assembly, 
they all waved and called out to her, as if 
they had a personal interest in her, as if 
they were friends as well as movie fans. 

And then she noticed the decorations. 
She blinked her eyes. It didn’t seem pos- 
sible and yet .. . It was as if they were 
the same decorations there’d been that day 
ten years ago, when, crying, she’d left the 
school. The crepe paper and streamers 
were draped about the stage just the same 
way they’d been then. She could feel the 
lump in her throat getting bigger and she 
felt as if she was going to cry. She hoped 
she wouldn’t. She tried harder to concen- 
trate on the music they were playing on 
the loudspeaker. It was her record of “Do 
It While You’re Young,” she discovered in 
surprise. She was so nervous she hadn't 
recognized it. Then the principal, Dr. 
Phillips, came over to greet her. She’d 
always been in awe of him when she was 
a student here; he’d seemed so tall and 
stern and important. But now he smiled 
at her, a nice, friendly smile, and he didn’t 
seem like anyone you’d be afraid of. She 
smiled mistily back at him. 

She noticed a tall young man on the 
platform. He looks nice, she thought. I bet 
he’d be a great teacher to have. Then he 
came over to shake her hand. “Remember 
me, Sandra? We were in the same class.” 

He’s so grown-up, she thought. Have I 
grown up that much, too? 

She remembered him now. They’d got- 
ten in trouble together when they were in 
the second grade and he’d copied some 
answers from her in a test. He’d been 
caught at it and she remembered how 
guilty she’d felt for days afterward. She 
felt she’d been in the wrong, too, for being 
the one who let him copy. But they hadn’t 
gotten into too much trouble, because they 
were only in second grade. She wondered 
now if the answers he’d copied from her 
had even been the right ones. She couldn’t 
remember. 

They all found seats on the stage and 
then the principal made a speech. It was 
hard to concentrate on what he was saying 
because she was so full of emotion. Then 
a little girl came out on the stage. Sandra 
guessed she must be about eight. And she 
began to sing her song, the one she’d sung 
in the St. Patrick’s Day play. Only instead 
of “Peggy O’Neill,” the little girl was 
singing “Sandra Dee.” 

Everybody cheered and clapped. San- 
dra applauded the little girl, too. She felt 
a tear drop from the corner of her eye 
and she let it fall slowly down her cheek, 
so nobody would notice but then the other 
tears began and she had to fumble in her 
purse for a tissue and the tears followed 
so quickly that suddenly she was crying 
so hard she couldn’t see. 

Someone handed her a handkerchief and 
she wiped her eyes—embarrassed—and 
blew her nose hard, but she just couldn’t 
stop crying. Everything was misty but she 
could see now that her mother was crying, 
too, and the man from Universal who’d 
come along with them that day and had 
never even been in Bayonne before in his 
life, was also crying. She could see that her 
mother was looking at her a little worried 
and, sniffing, she tried to smile. She 
guessed her mother was worried because 
once she started to cry she never could 
stop. 

The president of the Board of Education 
—his son had been in her class and he was 
up on the platform, too—got up and went 
to the center of the stage, where they’d 
brought a wooden speaker’s rostrum. 
Someone nudged her and she went to stand 
next to him. He gave her a loving cup and 
an honorary diploma and made a little 
speech. She still couldn’t stop crying. 
Everyone was being so nice to her, but it 
only made her cry more. 


The moment she dreaded 


It was her turn now. She was supposed 
to make her speech. But she just stood 
there, the loving cup and the rolled up 
parchment diploma clutched in her arms, 
the tears streaming down her face, and she 
couldn’t say anything. 

She’d been scared that this would hap- 
pen and, that morning, she’d thought that 
if she got up on this stage and couldn’t 
make her speech, she’d die, she’d want 
the wooden planks to open up and swallow 
her. As she stood there, dabbing at the 
tears that wouldn’t stop, she felt a little 
funny. It was embarrassing, crying in front 
of all these people. But nobody laughed 
at her for it. They were her friends. And 
for one giddy moment, the thought flashed 
across her mind. I won’t have to make the 
speech after all. 

Finally, she took a deep breath. She 
knew she had to say something. She looked 
out at the faces, at kids who were going 
to the same classes she used to, at the 
teachers who’d always been so nice to her, 
not at all the way people say teachers are. 
And she managed to blurt out hoarsely, 
“School’s out!” 

They all cheered. I guess, she thought, 
that was the right thing to say. 

The rest of the day passed in a daze. 
These people were doing so much for her; 
there were so many of them being so warm 
and friendly. They’d known her grand- 
mother and her mother and, everywhere 
they went, people would come up and say, 
“I remember you, Sandra . . .” She couldn’t 
remember, afterward, what she said to 
them. There was the woman who had the 
hat shop and who used to always scare 
her a little bit, but who seemed so nice 
today. The secretary of the dancing school 
she’d gone to came up to her. “I came 
across this the other day, Sandy,” she said, 
and, reaching into a big black handbag 
pulled out the birth certificate they’d 
thought was lost. There was Father Wil- 
liam Kreschik, whom she’d always called 
Father Bill and who lived just three doors 
away from them, near enough to buy her 
an ice cream cone every day. And Father 
Michael Chanda who asked her, the way 
he always did, knowing in advance that 
et answer yes, “Going to church, San- 

ra?” 

They had a luncheon for her at the Ki- 
wanis Club and then she talked with some 
of the kids from the high school, at a press 
conference. She wished, “Please don’t treat 
me like I was different from you.” 

Sometimes, other kids would make her 
feel different by the way they acted to- 
ward her. It had happened before, in 
Hollywood, where a couple of the kids 
she used to know in Bayonne had also 
moved. She’d go over to visit with them 
and they’d just stare at her as if they 
expected her to do something real crazy, 
or maybe start to sing and dance right 
there in the middle of the living room 
because she was now an actress. It both- 
ered her and, usually, she’d end up in the 
kitchen with her friend’s mother, who 
made her feel more at home. 

As she drove now to the DeWitt movie 
theater where she was going to meet May- 
or Brody, she remembered how she used 
to load up on hot dogs from the little stand 
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around the corner, hiding them so the 
ushers wouldn’t see as she went past 
them into the movies. She used to be mad 
about Debbie Reynolds and Janet Leigh 
and Tony Curtis. She still was. Today, 
when people told her she was a movie star 
she didn’t feel it. And when she’d look 
at herself in a mirror, she’d think, “Why 
should people treat me as though I were 
something great? Why me? I’m not any 
prettier than anybody else. In fact, I hate 
the way I look. Why do they try to make 
me different? I don’t feel any different.” 

At the DeWitt, they were showing “The 
Snow Queen,” in which she was the voice 
of one of the characters. On stage, the 
mayor handed her the key to the city. 

Then everyone was quiet as though they 
expected her to say something. 

She looked out at the audience. They 
were mostly young people, high school 
students, she guessed. In one of the front 
rows, a young girl with a blond ponytail 
stared up at her. Sandra thought she 
looked familiar. Were you in my class? she 
wondered. The girl sat there, an expectant 
look on her face. But she wasn’t smiling, 
even a little bit, and Sandra couldn’t tell 
if she liked her or not. 

She had nothing prepared and she stood 
there silent for a moment, wondering what 
to say. She remembered how she’d cried 
at assembly that morning. If you cried in 
front of people, she thought, then just 
talking to them shouldn’t be so hard. She 
decided she’d just say what she felt. 

“T’ve been to many towns...” she began. 

“But this is where I was a little girl. 
This is where the people are who really 
count. If I thought you didn’t like me .. .” 

All through her speech, she watched the 
girl’s face. At first, she couldn’t tell what 
the girl was thinking, but when the speech 
was over, she saw her smile up at her 
and she was clapping her hands together 
hard. They like me, they really like me, 
she thought. And I didn’t let them down 
after they'd made all these wonderful 
arrangements for me and invited me to a 
special Sandra Dee Day. 

Afterward, they drove to where her 
aunt, Olga Duda, lived. She went into 
one of the bedrooms and, lying down, she 
put one arm around a giant teddy bear 
that belonged to one of her nephews. She 
pressed her cheek against the soft fur and 
thought back over the day. 

She’d told a whopper that morning, she 
thought, when she’d said she wasn’t nerv- 
ous, when she’d pretended Bayonne could 
be like any place else. But she’d only said 
it because she was scared. She was worried 
about her speech and she didn’t know 
what the people in Bayonne would think 
of her. She’d been afraid to show them 
what she really felt. 

It had really been an innocent “fib,” and 
yet all day long the thought of it had 
nagged at her. She and her mother were 
usually so honest with each other, that 
she’d felt bad about trying to hide some- 
thing from her mother. Mother loves me 
so much it shows a mile, she thought. May- 
be she should have tried to show her 
mother how much she loved her, too, by 
confiding in her, by asking for her help. 

Maybe, though, her mother hadn’t really 
believed her. Her mother had stuck right 
by her all day, as if she really knew the 
truth and was ready, if only Sandra asked, 
to help. 

Maybe it had been silly to try to hide 
what she felt. She wasn’t ashamed now 
that she had cried. There’s nothing wrong 
in that, she thought. It’s really better when 
you do show people how much you care. 

—MILT JOHNSON 


WATCH FOR SANDRA IN U.1.’s “PORTRAIT IN 
BLACK” AND LISTEN FOR HER VOICE IN “THE 
SNOW QUEEN” FOR U.I. SHE SINGS FOR DECCA. 














BOBBY RYDELL 


Continued from page 45 


had dark hair and big eyes and she wore 
cashmere sweaters with a single strand of 
pearls. From the first day, I had sort of 
admired her from afar and I couldn’t be- 
lieve she had really agreed to go out with 
me. I was worried sick. All I could think 
of was, “What am I going to say?” 

As I sat at the wheel trying to get up 
the courage to go to the door, my mind 
raced back to the time when I was ten and 
on the Paul Whiteman TV “Teen Club.” 
I'd been scared then, too. And I was re- 
membering the day, just about a week be- 
fore, when I’d walked into the school 
cafeteria and heard a girl say to a bunch 
of the other kids, “What can anybody see 
in him?” That remark still kind of haunts 
me. Whenever I’m scared, I repeat that 
question to myself and right away I start 
getting depressed. But this was my first 
big date since that remark and it was kind 
of extra tough for me. 

A dog barked, somewhere, and I came 
to. It was ten past eight. She’d think I 
wasn’t coming. I ran up the steps, two at 
a time, and rang the bell. I was afraid 
her father was going to answer the door. 
I never know what to say to fathers. After 
they’ve shaken your hand and said, “Sit 
down. Sit down, my boy,” there’s always 
a dead silence and I kind of squirm inside. 
But Ann answered the door herself. She 
looked so cute in a pale blue dress, her 
hair up in a shiny ponytail. 

“Hi,” she said. “I’m all ready.” 

“Good.” She slipped on a coat and we 
went down the steps and I helped her 
into the car. I wanted to tell her how 
pretty she looked but the words just 
wouldn’t come out. 

“It’s a lovely night,” she said as we 
drove off. 

“It sure is.” That was a brilliant answer, 
I thought miserably and then added some- 
thing just as stupid. “I’m glad it didn’t 
rain. 

“Mmmmm.” Ann settled her head against 
the back of the seat. “This your car?” 

“No, it’s my dad’s.” 

“It’s nice. I like convertibles.” 

“Me, too.” 

“Where are we going?” she asked ex- 
pectantly. 

“I don’t know—I thought maybe you—” 
I could tell already she was disappointed 
and a little bored. You can always tell. 
“Doggonit,” I thought desperately, “give 
me a chance, Ann! It’s just that I’m kind 
of shy. Pll warm up in a little while, 
honest!” 

But it doesn’t seem to me that I ever 
did. All evening long, just as I’d get 
ready to say something, she’d turn her 
head or speak. 

We ended up at a Debbie Reynolds 
movie. Debbie is Ann’s favorite star. We 
had ice cream afterward and played some 
Bobby Darin and Frank Sinatra records— 
they’re favorites of mine—and then I took 
her home. She was polite at the door and 
thanked me but I knew she’d never date 
me again. 

When I got home, I tiptoed up to my 
room. My grandparents were in bed and 
so were my mom and dad. The house was 
so quiet. I wished Bunny was there. Bunny 
is a cocker spaniel I had once. He was 
blond and had green eyes that glowed in 
the dark. I loved that dog. Whenever I 
was depressed, I'd cuddle and pet him. 
But Bunny wasn’t there. And I was alone. 
I didn’t see how I could face Ann in school 
the next day. She probably thought I was 
a drip and a bore. And I could hear that 
strange voice saying, over and over, “What 
can anybody see in him?” I put my hands 


over my ears but it didn’t stop. Tnen I 
began pacing up and down the room. A 
few moments later, I stopped to look in 
a mirror. “I’m not too bad looking,” I told 
myself, “but nothing special, I guess.” And 
I found myself sighing. “Maybe they’re 
right,” I thought. 

Nearby, stood my set of drums. I picked 
up one stick, wanting to hit the drum 
the way I felt I wanted to hit out at the 
world. My parents had given me those 
drums the Christmas I was fifteen. I 
longed to play them to beat away the 
frustrations, the hurts, the mixed-up emo- 
tions. But instead, I just rubbed my hands 


over the smooth wood of the drumsticks. | 


My first love 


I was crazy about drums. They’d been 
my first love. You didn’t have to talk to 
them, they talked to you. I always smile 
when I remember how I used to drive my 
poor mother crazy banging on her pots 
and pans, and it was awful how I cracked 
the arms of the leather chairs in the living 
room using knives for make-believe drum 
sticks. 

Maybe Ann would have liked me better 
when I was little, I thought wistfully. I 
wasn’t so shy then. I was only nine when 
I first stepped onto a night-club floor to 
entertain; and Ill never forget it. When 
I saw the master of ceremonies standing in 
the spotlight holding that hand mike, my 
heart started banging like crazy. But I 
wasn’t shy and quiet the way I’d been 
with Ann. I was—well—scared just for 
the moment, especially when he announced, 
“We have a little fellow sitting in the 
audience—Bobby Ridarelli!” But as soon 
as I got up to perform, I was relaxed. 
Maybe it was because so many people were 
cheering me and wishing me well. Maybe 
that’s the answer to the problem—although 
I didn’t think about it until years later— 
maybe all you need is one person or one 
occasion when you know there’s someone 











who believes in you, who thinks you're | 


something special, and then you've got 
your confidence for always, whatever 
anyone may say. 

I remember I did impersonations of 
Johnny Ray, Louis Prima and Dean Mar- 
tin, and the audience seemed to like it. 
It was like I was two people. When I was 
performing I wasn’t little Bobby Ridarelli 
at all, I was a performer, confident and 
sure of myself. 

“Give me another chance, Ann,” I 
thought, that night. “I’d like you to tell 
me all about yourself, and I’d like to tell 





you all about me. How I love rock ’n’ roll | 


and Frank Sinatra and my grandmother’s 
pizza pies. What fun it was being a little 
kid and growing up in Philadelphia; play- 
ing drums in the school band and per- 
forming in the variety shows; going out- 
side after supper, on warm summer eve- 
nings, and playing ‘cops and robbers’ with 
the kids, or ‘take-a-giant-step. Oh, I 
wasn’t perfect, Ann, I got into mischief, 
too. Like the Hallowe’en we tied ropes to 
people’s doors so they couldn’t get out. 
Gee ...I loved Hallowe’en. You could get 
away with a lot then. But you know some- 





thing funny? Sometimes, even when I | 


was real little, ’'d feel I was wasting time 
just playing. Often, I'd go home and prac- 
tice the drums, sitting in my room for 
hours and hours. I was determined to suc- 
ceed, to get ahead. And everyone said I 
had talent. So, I’d watch performers on 
TV and try to copy their style, if I liked 
it, and see if I could learn what it was 
that had made them successful. I think 
some of the other kids thought I was crazy. 
But it made sense to me. I’d always wanted 
to be somebody, be a big success, make 
enough money to help buy a house for 
Mom and Dad and get him to retire from 
his foreman’s job. 
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I was growing sleepy, my eyes began 
to close. 

I woke, the next morning, surprised to 
find myself lying across my bed still 
dressed! At school, I purposely avoided 
Ann. I went into the cafeteria at noon 
and got a bowl of tomato soup. I kept 
my eyes down. I felt like everyone could 
tell what a dismal flop I’d been the night 
before. Ann was sitting a few tables away 
with a group of friends and they were 
laughing real loud. I could feel my cheeks 
getting hot and I was more embarrassed 
than ever. Then, they were quiet and sud- 
denly I felt a hand on my shoulder. I 
looked up and it was Ann. She asked if 
she could sit down and I nodded yes. 

I was so surprised, I didn’t quite know 
what to say for a moment. I guess she 
must have sensed this, because she looked 
at me so kindly and said, “I hope you 
didn’t mind my coming over like this.” 

“Nope,” I gulped. “Please stay.” 

“I don’t know quite how to tell you,” 
she began. “I guess I wasn’t—well—very 
nice last night.” 

“That’s all right,” I said softly. 

“You didn’t think that . . . that we were 
laughing at you over there, did you? You 
kept looking over in such an odd way.” 

“Of course not,” I shrugged but I was 
sure I gave myself away. 

“Ann—” I said, “I wanted to tell you—” 

She touched my hand ever so lightly. 
“It’s okay, Bobby. I was sorry I didn’t tell 
you last night—I like you.” She smiled. 
“Next time you pick the movie.” 

I smiled back at her. “You know, Bobby,” 
she said, “when you smile like that, you 
get, well, sort of a glow about you, as 
though you’re happy from ’way inside. It 
makes you seem kind of special.” 


Then came the break 


Suddenly, my heart was flipping and I 
was grinning like a Sweepstakes winner. 
I felt I could conquer the world. I felt 
maybe I was something special after all, 
if only to Ann. It’s like I said, I’ve learned, 
now, it just takes one person to give you 
confidence. 

It wasn’t long after that, that things 
started to break for me. I was signed by 
Cameo Records and was lucky enough to 
have some hits like “Wild One” and “I 
Dig Girls.” But when you get something 
you want in life, you sometimes have to 
pay for it with something else. The com- 
pany Ann’s father worked for sent him 


abroad and she and her family went to 
live in England. Then I had to make so 
many appearances, I had to leave the 
Catholic school I’d been attending for ten 
years. I felt pretty bad, that last day, and 
when my family suggested a tutor I 
thought, “Me .. . a tutor?” It just didn’t 
sound right. But, sure enough, I got one, 
and even though I felt rather stupid, at 
first, I finally settled down. 

From then on, most of my time was taken 
up with tours. I was with “Dick Clark’s 
Caravan of Stars” for six weeks of one- 
nighters, traveling from Texas to Canada. 
Then I did “Greatest Stars of ’59.” Frankie 
Avalon was with this one. Frankie and I 
are great friends. We grew up together. 
He used to live only about a block from my 
home in Philadelphia and, at first, we 
were both just like the other kids. But 
then the two of us moved on. 

I love the tours. Besides, the audience 
reaction inspires you. Even the squealing. 
You feel closer to the kids. TV is great, 
too, but the closeness isn’t there. On a 
stage, you feel kind of confident when 
you see the audience out front screaming 
for you and rooting for you. Sometimes I 
pick out a face in that audience—maybe 
a pretty girl with cute blue eyes or silky 
hair—and make-believe I’m playing just 
to her. She looks up at me as though I’m 
kind of special and suddenly I forget again 
all those fears I had about being a nobody 
and a bore. 

When you're in the theater, you work 
extra hard because you feel you owe it 
to the fans. They’re the ones who put you 
where you are. I'll always be devoted to 
them. Even when they get a little out of 
hand. Sometimes they get excited and run 
up to the stage with cameras, but the M.C. 
usually knows how to handle them—and 
as a performer you have to understand 
it. When they like you, I guess they feel 
they’re a part of you. 

It can get kind of rough, though—boy! 
Sometimes, they have to call the cops out. 
The kids don’t mean anything by it but 
there are so many of them and they get 
so excited. Once, in Scranton, they pulled 
me to the ground and all the buttons came 
off my jacket. They wanted something be- 
longing to me—a handkerchief, a comb— 
anything. They even grabbed my hair, 


_ and ten hands pulling at once—that hurts! 


I always look forward to getting home 
to Philadelphia and my own group of 
friends who know me real well. I don’t 
feel shy or uncomfortable with them. We 
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hang out in the corner soda shop and talk 
about what happened while I was away— 
did Anthony break up with Charlotte— 
things like that. We play records a lot. I 
especially like the jazz groups. I’ve got so 
many records at home, that they’re going 
to run me right oui of the place! When 
I’m on the road, the distributors give them 
to me. I haven’t even heard half of them. 

I'll have to admit, though, I’m still shy 
when I meet new people. I still squirm in- 
side and have trouble making conversa- 
tion. Now that I’m eighteen, maybe I 
should be getting over it, but maybe I 
never will completely. Maybe it will al- 
ways take me a little time to warm up, 
“like the engine of a car,’ my mom says. 
All I ask is that people give me a chance 
and don’t judge me on a first impression. 

Like when I did the Danny Thomas 
TV show. I had never met any of the 
cast before, and when I wasn’t on, I'd 
sit quietly in a corner, observing. The 
first few days, I think they thought I was 
holding back, and then, one afternoon, 
the director said, “Okay, Rydell, on your 
feet. Not so much noise over there,” he 
added a little sarcastically. Suddenly the 
whole set was quiet, everybody was watch- 
ing and waiting to see what I was going 
to do. I was in the mood to kid back so 
I twisted up my face, put my hands in 
my pockets and said playfully, “So, fellas, 
what’s there to stare at?” They all laughed 
and the walls were gone and we were 
friendly. 


if it weren’t for Frankie ... 


Actually, I do like to have lots of people 
around me and I love parties—all kinds— 
it’s just that maybe I’m quiet because I 
still don’t always think I have much to 
offer. I had a birthday party last April 
26th. I was eighteen. We had a huge fancy 
cake from the bakery, but there was one 
from Mom and one from Grandma, too. 
They always bake me cakes. It’s like a 
family tradition. It was a swell party— 
about forty people. I liked it because I 
knew everyone so well. And in a crowd 
like that, you never have a chance to get 
lonely or shy. J remember when I was on 
the coast, for two weeks, to do the Red 
Skelton show, I didn’t know a soul and 
I really had the blues. I'd go down to a 
pool and swim a little but it wasn’t any 
fun being all alone. I didn’t know what 
to do, or who to talk to. I'd just sit watch- 
ing everyone else have fun. I guess if it 
weren't for Frankie Day I’d have gone 
nuts. Frankie Day is my manager. He 
found me in Atlantic City when I was 
down there with Frankie Avalon, who was 
playing trumpet with a group called 
“Rocko and His Saints.” I was fourteen 
then. It was a Saturday night and I sat 
in with the Saints and played drums and 
sang. Frankie Day said he thought I had 
something, and asked if he could see my 
father. I was so excited I wanted to run 
all the way home. 

When he asked Dad if he could manage 
me, my dad wasn’t very impressed. He 
was kind of discouraged at the time. 
People had always been building dreams 
for me and nothing ever came of them. I’d 
get real depressed, too—go close myself in 
my room and play records and not talk 
much, and that worried Dad. But Frankie 
managed to convince him he was sincere. 
He even got Dad to let me shorten my 
name from Ridarelli to Rydell, which 
seemed kind of strange-sounding at first. 
But I grew to like it. It sounds sort of 
grand. Then we really went to work. 

You know, for over two years, I had 
to take dancing and voice lessons, and I 
learned how to sharpen my performance. 
Things didn’t happen overnight, for me. 
As a matter of fact, my first three records 
were big flops. But then “Kissing Time” 





















Dt 


came along and things have been good 
ever since. The mail is coming in real good 
now, thank goodness. 

When I do date, I like to take in a 
drive-in movie or go dancing. I love to 
jitterbug. The faster the better. I can get 
by with slow dancing but I’m not very 
good, although I don’t think I’m as self- 
conscious as I used to be. Like I was that 
time with Ann. But it still hurts when a 
girl turns me down or looks bored—even 
for a moment. 

I’ve thought a lot about girls since that 
day I dated Ann and dated a lot of them 
too. I’ve even formed opinions. I know 
now that I like a girl to have a nice per- 
sonality, a good sense of humor, dress 
conservatively and not wear too much 
make-up. I prefer small girls because I’m 
only five feet eight and weigh 120 pounds. 

Sometimes I think maybe I can even 
afford a car of my own now. I want to get 
a T-bird. I like them because they’re 


small and powerful. I still don’t have that 
house for my folks, either, but I’m getting 
closer all the time. A movie would really 
do it, although I’d have even less time for 
dates than I do now. Movie schedules are 
pretty hectic. 

Sometimes girls ask me if I’m super- 
stitious. I’m not a bit, but the fans send 
me rabbits’ feet and charms. One girl sent 
me a medal blessed by the Pope. I wear 
that all the time. 

I like it when they send me things. Or 
even just letters. It reminds me that they 
still believe in me and want to hear me. 
I guess we all need to know this in some 
way or another—that people want us and 
believe in us. It helps us get over those 
rough spots in life . . . like that time for 
me when those girls made me feel two 
feet tall by remarking, “What can anybody 
see in him?” THe ENp 


HEAR BOBBY RYDELL SING ON THE CAMEO LABEL. 





CONNIE’S SECRET 


Continued from page 60 


going to sing in the choir for a wedding 
ceremony that night, was busy rearranging 
the drape of the dresser scarf she’d 
pinned to her hair. She pirouetted in front 
of the mirror. True, the scarf wasn’t as 
filmy as a veil nor as long and full as one 
should be, but it did have lace on the 
edge. 

She turned her back to the mirror and 
studied the effect over her shoulder. 

“Good gracious, child,” her grandmother 
exclaimed, coming through the door with 
a sack full of groceries. “What are you 
doing with that scarf on your head? I 
only ironed it this morning.” 

“I know,” Connie said. “I was just 
borrowing it. I won’t muss it.” 

She arranged the lace edging on her 
forehead and grinned impishly. 

“Someday, do you think I'll be a pretty 
bride?” she asked, almost in a whisper. 

Her grandmother’s face softened with 
pride. 

“So that’s it,” she said. “You’re thinking 
about the wedding tonight. All brides are 
pretty.” 

Yes, oh, yes. . . . Connie was thinking 
about the wedding. She’d thought about 
it all day. In St. Barbara’s parish, a girl’s 
wedding day was the most important day 
she’d ever know. It was the day to which 
she’d been born. 

The bride’s entire family became frantic 
with preparations weeks before the mar- 
riage. Papa rented the Masonic hall for 
the party after the ceremony, and uncles, 
aunts, cousins and friends put beer on ice 
and helped make sandwiches and cakes. 

This was the kind of wedding celebra- 
tion Connie wanted someday for herself— 
a great occasion shared by friends and 
family. 

Even the children on the block, who 
didn’t know the bridal couple at all, 
looked forward to each neighborhood 
wedding. After the ceremony, maybe they 
could sneak into the Masonic hall for 
refreshments. 

“Grandma,” Connie said, “have you 
heard what the bride will wear tonight? 
I hope it’s a long dress with a long veil. 
It doesn’t matter so much if the brides- 
maids’ dresses are short length, but the 
bride—well—if she wears a short dress 
she doesn’t seem quite so married to me.” 

Connie’s grandmother had finished put- 
ting the groceries on the shelves and was 
tying on her apron. 

“It won’t matter so much what she 


wears,” she said, “as how she can cook. 
Come here, and I'll teach you to make 
lasagne. Any man will be glad to marry 
you, if you make lasagne like I do.” 

Connie laughed and walked over to her 
grandmother. 

In the choir loft of the church, that 
night, Connie felt the usual pressure in 
her chest, the hint of tears behind her 
eyes, as the organ sounded the wedding 
march. 

The attendants came down the aisle. 
Each bridesmaid was dressed in pale rose 
velvet and wore a picture hat. The maid 
of honor wore pale green. 

Colors whispered of spring, romance, a 
rose garden, a new rainbow. 

Connie swallowed hard, soaking up the 
beauty, remembering details for a wedding 
of her own. 

Then came the bride. 
velvet, too. White velvet. 

“T’ve never seen anything more beau- 
tiful,” Connie whispered when it was over. 
“They'll have to be happy after a wedding 
like that. They'll have to be, or too many 


Her gown was 


people would be let-down .. . all the 
people in the church.” 
She’s old-fashioned 

Connie, sitting beside Gary in the 


luncheon booth, said, “I’ve wanted a formal 
wedding all my life. A formal wedding 
has a psychological effect. After you’ve 
taken part in a beautiful sacrament in 
front of all your friends, you can’t make 
a fool of yourself by not being happy.” 

Connie, despite her impish manner, is 
deeply sentimental. 

“I’m old-fashioned,” she says. “I want 
to marry in a gown with a high neckline 
and a long skirt. I want a full veil with 
a little crown of petals on my head.” 

With her hands, she shaped a coronet. 

“That pink and green wedding was the 
prettiest I ever saw—though it does sound 
horrid—pink and green—ugh—but I'd like 
my bridesmaids to wear shades of laven- 
der and blue. 

“Wouldn’t that be pretty?” 

Gary’s eyes twinkled at the question 
which went unanswered. There seemed 
to be another unanswered question in his 
eyes, too. When, Connie, when? 

If Connie sensed the question, she 
seemed not to want to answer it right 
then, for she was smiling mischievously 
and had begun to talk about her “secrets.” 

“My husband,” she was saying, “will 
have to be a very tolerant man. 

“For instance, I hate housework, gen- 
erally, and I have three dogs. Anybody 
who marries me will have to support 
three dogs! How much, Gary, do you 
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suppose the dogs eat?” she askeJ hii. 

“Everything they can get,” Gary said 
laughing. “And what the dogs don’t get, 
the girls will!” 

Connie whooped with laughter. 

“Those girls!” she exclaimed. She was 
talking about her little nieces whom she 
adores. She even invited them to go 
with her when she was making a picture 
layout, recently, somewhat to the con- 
sternation of the photographer. 

“Before I spent time around them,” 
Connie said, “I told everybody I wanted 
ten children. Not now! They'll kill me. 
It’s hard to understand how two little, 
angel-faced children can completely ex- 
haust an adult—emotionally, physically 
and mentally—as quickly as those two 


| can. Certainly I want children, but I’ve 
_changed my mind about wanting ten! 


| be reared 
| can’t be any compromise. 
| and my children will be, 


“My children,” Connie continued, “will 
in the Catholic faith. There 
I’m Catholic, 
but, as far as 


| my husband is concerned, I'd be happy 
| for him to go to any church he wishes— 
| or none. 


| happy children, 


“I don’t think spoiled children are 


so I expect to be firm 


| with mine. 


| families. 


“Although I don’t want ten—goodness, 
that would be a crowd—I do like big 
Anybody I marry has to un- 


| derstand how I feel about that and will 


| said a little 


| family all right,” 


have to get along with all my relatives.” 


Meeting the folks 


Here Gary interrupted. 
“Gosh, I'll never forget the first time I 


| met her family. The first time Connie took 
'me home to dinner.” 


Connie and Gary had been working, to- 
gether, on a picture. Both were young 
and lively and handsome. Both sang. So 


| it had been almost inevitable they had 


res for college entrance exams. Standard | 


become good friends. 
Connie, always outgoing, always quick 
to make friends, had started the wheels 


| turning by inviting Gary to dinner. 


“I’m starved,” she had said, one eve- 


| ning, as she slipped on her coat to pre- 


pare to leave the set. “If it weren’t so 
fattening, I'd like a peanut butter sand- 


| wich right now.” 


“I don’t want a peanut butter sand- 


| wich,” Gary said, “but I could sure use 


a chocolate sundae. How about it? Why 


| don’t I drive you home and we'll stop off 


somewhere for a sundae or something?” 
Connie, stuffing her lipstick back into 


| her purse, and gathering up odds and 
| ends she’d left on the edge of the set, 
| shook her head. 


“T have an idea,” she said. “Why don’t 
you come home with me and have dinner 


| with the family. I want you to meet my 


father, uncles, everybody. They’re great.” 

“Are you sure they won’t mind?” Gary 
hesitantly. “I mean, will 
there be enough to eat?” 

Connie laughed. 

“Oh, sure,” she said. “No chocolate 
sundaes, but plenty to eat. We always 
have enough for company. Come on.” 

Then, without allowing time for argu- 
ment, she grabbed his hand and pulled 
him toward the door... . 

“I went out and had dinner with her 
Gary remembers, “while 
Connie went out with a date!” 


“You see,” Connie explains, “as we sat 


| down to the table, the phone rang. It was 
| a boy reminding me we had a date that 


| night. 


I'd completely forgotten. And I 


| could hardly tell him that.” 


| 


Connie laughed and said, “It always 
seems so strange when I think of that 
| evening because now I’m madly jealous 
of Gary. I’m always worrying his friends 
to find out who he’s been out with. You 


see, boih of us still date other people.” 

“IT guess I’m just as bad,’ Gary ad- 
mitted. “Although I was always warned 
to be wary of a jealous woman!” 


Marriage shouldn’t be sensible 


“Something else a husband will have to 
tolerate,” continued Connie, “is my ter- 
rible habit of lateness.” 

“And you know what her answer al- 
ways is?” interrupted Gary. “She says, 
‘It’s not that ’'m not punctual—it’s just 
that I’m never ready on time.’” 

“And he’ll have to know that I’m scared 
—frantically scared—of mice,” she said, 
ignoring Gary’s remark. 

“While I hate to clean house,’ Connie 
continued, “I like my home to look neat. 
One of the big troubles, I think, in mar- 
riages, is the failure of people to enjoy 
their homes. 

“When a couple invites guests for din- 
ner, what happens? They reserve a table at 
a restaurant, and they all eat out. 

“When I marry, Ill want to invite 
friends home and cook for them myself. 
My lasagne is pretty good—just like 
Grandmother taught me to make—and it 
will be fun, cleaning and polishing until 
the house shines all over with a com- 
pany’s-coming look. 

“When you cook and clean for people, 
they know their friendship means some- 
thing special to you. 

“About the only things I can cook are 
lasagne and steak. Mayonnaise gives me 
a trauma. I can’t stand gobs of mayon- 
naise on things, but Gary loves it. He’s 
always forgetting and smearing it all 
over my sandwiches.” Then she laughed 
and added, “But I can overlook that, 
though.” 

Suddenly, she looked more serious and 
said, “When I marry, I won't budget. 
Does that sound crazy? Even though we 
might be almost broke, I couldn’t stand 
to cut out all the extras—the luxuries. 
That would take the fun out of marriage. 
I'd rather surprise my husband and treat 
myself with an occasional luxury even if 
I had to do without a near-necessity. 

“But Gary can’t say he hasn’t been 
fully warned about this,” she grinned. 
“He’s come to the supermarket with me, 
and watched me buy water-chestnuts or 
mushrooms, instead of the flour we came 
for in the first place. When Gary comes 
over for dinner, I'll fix big desserts, even 
when money’s scarce, and I’ll buy butter 
instead of margarine, though margarine 
might be more sensible. 

“Marriage shouldn’t be sensible all the 
time. It should be fun,” she remarked, 
sounding far older than her vears. 

“But marriage has to be more than fun. 
I do not believe in divorce, and this isn’t 
altogether a matter of my religion. I just 
don’t believe marriage is a thing you can 
turn on and off like a lamp switch. Once 
you are married, you’re not the same 
any more. Let me tell you a story to ex- 
plain: 

“My best friend was getting married. 
We’d always shared everything—talked 
about boys, about petting, ditched school 
together—we’d done everything together. 

“I was to be her maid of honor. 
Naturally, I wondered how marriage 
would affect our friendship, but she was 
taking everything so calmly that I 
thought, ‘This is nothing. Everything will 
be just as it’s always been.’ 

“But, all of a sudden, as I watched her 
go down the aisle to her bridegroom, I 
knew nothing would ever be the same 
again. In a sense, she’d walked away from 
me. 

“She wasn’t a little girlk She was a 
woman, and, though I was still her friend, 
I wasn’t important anymore. I think, 
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right then, I understood better than I’d 
ever understood before just how tre- 
mendous marriage is. 

“You can’t erase it.” 


The big temptation 


Connie was quiet for a moment. She 
leaned over and held Gary’s hand, again. 

“Making a marriage work in Holly- 
wood, must be very difficult,” she said 
quietly. “The women here are the most 
attractive in the world, I think. They 
make a career of being so. And a man 
who plays love scenes with a beautiful 
woman, who eats lunch with her, who is 
with her more than he’s with his wife, 
is facing big temptation. I don’t know 
how I'd feel knowing my husband was 
kissing some gorgeous woman every day. 

“In Hollywood, when you marry, I 
believe you should be aware of the extra 
hazards. 

“Oh, I might not be easy to live with,” 
Connie confessed. And Gary smiled. “I 
never go to bed before midnight—never. 
And I’m stubborn. I just have to have 
my own way about certain things. 

“Holidays are big things with me. I 
like to celebrate them with my family— 
the whole gang. We never have fewer 
than fourteen or fifteen for dinner on holi- 
days. Fortunately, I’ve never been out 
with a boy who didn’t like my relatives. 

“I believe a man should handle the 
family finances, but, when each partner 
works, a wife should keep one account 
just for herself to do with as she pleases. 

“I'd want to keep working after I marry. 
I know that would mean I’d be away from 
home a lot—travel some. So the man I 
marry will have to understand this. 

“Gary and I have done so many things 
together,” Connie said. “We like to go for 
long walks or spend-hours at the beach, 
just talking. I guess, little by little, I’ve 
told him almost everything about my past. 
He’s so easy to talk to,” she said, giving 
his hand a grateful squeeze, “and he’s 
so understanding.” 

Then she leaned forward and, looking 
seriously at Gary, said, “But there’s one 
secret you don’t know about me... yet.” 

Hiding behind her hand, she leaned over 
and whispered in his ear. 


Her big secret 


Gary looked startled. 
he exclaimed. 


“You do what!” 


This time, Connie spoke out loud. “TI 
knew it would get back to you, even if I 
didn’t want to tell you,” she said. “Re- 
member last weekend, when I told you 
I went to San Francisco with those mar- 
ried friends of mine? Well, on Sunday 
morning, the girl came into my room 
while I was still in bed. She gave me 
such a strange look. 

“*What’s wrong?’ I asked. 

“‘No ... nothing,’ she answered, after a 
moment. ‘It’s just that you look .. . well, 
I never saw anybody look the way you 
do the first thing in the morning.’ 

“I wasn’t sure just what she meant, 
so I didn’t say anything. But, at breakfast, 
she kept talking about it. She gave her 
husband a blow by blow description of 
what I'd looked like. Frankly, it was a 
little embarrassing. And then she said, 
‘I can’t wait till we get back to Holly- 
wood so I can tell Gary about it.” And 
no matter how much I begged, she in- 
sisted she had to tell you. So I figured 
it would be better if you heard it from 
me first.” 

“Well,” Gary said, impatiently, “what 
is it?” 

“It’s my eyes. You see, Gary,” she said, 
almost whispering, “I sleep with my eyes 
on.” 

Gary still looked puzzled. 
“I mean my eye makeup,” she ex- 
plained. “I always wear it, even at home 
when I might not have any lipstick on or 
my nose might be shiny, I’m never without 
my eyes. Even when I sleep I wear it.” 

Gary thought about it a moment. Fi- 
nally, he said, “Well, I’m glad you told 
me about it.” He paused and then added, 
“T don’t think it should make any real 
difference between us. .. . 

“As a matter of fact,” he said, “there’s 
something else I’ve been wanting to ask 
you about.” 

“What?” 

“Well . . . what I’ve been wondering is 
... I hope you don’t mind my asking... 
but do you kiss with your eyes open or 
closed?” 

“You don’t know?” Connie asked, blush- 
ing. 

“Nope,” Gary laughed. “You see, I close 
mine!” THE Enp 
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MARRIAGE 
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down the aisle to meet her waiting bride- 
groom. 

Millie had no part of the dream. You 
could understand Dean’s not caring for 
it—many a male goes through the ordeal 
only because a girl loves a big wedding 
and he loves his girl. But Dean loves his 
girl, too. And wouldn’t you expect a little 
girl from Fair Lawn, New Jersey, to want 
her family around when she says “I do” 
to the first love of her life? Why, then, 
did Millie Perkins, with a great big won- 
derful family—father and mother, four 
sisters and a brother—who could have 
made her wedding the most wonderful, 
exciting day in her life, settle for slipping 
off to a secret ceremony like a pair of 
runaways? 

They drove up to Las Vegas just before 


eleven, that Good Friday morning. Millie 
was wearing a simple little blue dress. 
Everything about her is always tiny and 
unfancy, and her wedding outfit was no 
exception. But, for Millie, this was quite 
dressed up—a nice change from her eter- 
nal blouse-and-skirt-and-high-socks. 


They were Mr. and Mrs. 


Their first stop was the Gretna Green, 
one of the many “marrying chapels” in 
Vegas and one of the nicest. They told the 
hostess, Mrs. Anderson, what they wanted 
in the way of a ceremony—a simple one, 
naturally. Then they headed immediately 
for the Clark County Courthouse to take 
out the license. A Las Vegas newspaper- 
man just chanced by a stroke of luck— 
his—to be in the County Clerk’s office. 
Hopefully, he followed Millie and Dean to 
the elevator, asking when and where they 
were getting married. 

“No publicity,” Dean said flatly. All 
further tries got the reporter nothing but 
a brush-off. What frustration! The only 
newspaperman on the scene and he was 
getting nowhere. He pleaded plaintively, 
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“I wish you’d help me!” Dean shook his 
head, took Millie’s arm and walked her 
away without another word. 

Back at the Gretna Green, with the 
license, they found a minister summoned 
by the management, the Rev. Alan Rob- 
ertson, pastor of the Church of Christ. 
The single-ring ceremony didn’t take long. 
Millie and Dean, alone with their love, 
seemed completely unaware that there 
were no attendants for a girl with four 
sisters, no best man for a boy with an 
older brother. No mother smiling through 
tears, no father choking down a lump. 

“I now pronounce you man and wife,” 
the minister said. They were Mr. and 
Mrs. Robert Dean Stockwell, looking into 
each other’s eyes as they spoke a Beverly 
Hills address for the license to be for- 
warded to after it was duly recorded. Then, 
they left town—all this within a few hours. 
Nobody had seen the star of “Diary of 
Anne Frank” married to the star of “Com- 
pulsion” except a stranger, the chapel 
hostess. 

Secrecy? Hollywood says that Millie’s 
idol is Greta Garbo the Sphinx, and that 
Dean deals curtly with the press like his 
ideal, Marlon Brando. Millie’s studio got 
a taste of the same. All they knew about 
the marriage was what they read in the 
papers. Their frantic phone calls finally 
reached Millie after the weekend, and 
when they asked, pointblank, “Are you 
married?” she answered, “My personal 
life is my own.” 

But is a passion for privacy all that was 
back of the slip-away marriage? Holly- 
wood thought not. People who wouldn’t 
dream of asking either of them such an 
outright blunt question, immediately be- 
gan asking each other more round-about 
ones. “Why do you suppose they had to 
run off like that, dodging reporters, and 
refusing to say if they did or they didn’t 
marry?” For a while, there was even a 
revival of an old rumor—that this cele- 
brated pair of “loners” were actually 
married more than half-a-year before, 
when a top movie columnist reported 
their secret union from “very reliable 
sources.” 

Now, this was all some people needed— 
Millie and Dean refusing to deny or con- 
firm a new report of a new secret mar- 
riage—and the old one was stirred to life. 
Some began insisting, all over again, that 
they must have been husband and wife 
the whole time. 

If all the uproar and theory doesn’t 
seem to make sense, neither do most 
rumor binges in small towns where every- 
body knows everybody—except the rare 
handful who refuse to be known. Actually 
nothing could be simpler than to explain 
Millie’s and Dean’s kind of wedding, once 
you accept them not merely as two secre- 
tive people, but two highly individual 
ones. 


“Little people’’ 


Both are what Millie calls “little peo- 
ple”—meaning they make no pretenses and 
are sturdily against being pushed into 
any. And before they fell in love, each had 
a shattering capacity for loneliness. But 
right there is a nub of difference. For 
Dean has known, since childhood, what it 
is to be so apart from others and so hurt 
by the apartness that he’d die before he’d 
let it show. That’s loneliness, from way 
back and deep down. 

But Millie was never a hermit girl—not 
until she came to Hollywood. Home in 
Fair Lawn, in the tree-shaded house full 
of lively Perkinses, you couldn’t be sad 
unless you worked at it. “A lot of living 
went on there,” she recalls wistfully, “and 
I was always part of it.” Her chief grief 
, was peering into the mirror and deciding 


she was the one ugly Perkins. She still 
isn’t sure the duckling has, as yet, made it 
to swan. 

That’s a tell-tale symptom. The ground 
isn’t firm under Millie’s feet because her 
big breaks came with luck, not the hard 
work she believes in. When she left the 
safe nest for New York, fashion modeling 
fell into her lap—someone liked photos 
he saw of her. It spiraled. Twentieth Cen- 
tury-Fox talent scouts, searching the world 
for a girl to play Anne Frank, also liked 
Millie’s face in a magazine. They chose 
her over 10,000 applicants who wanted to 
be movie stars, when she didn’t, particu- 
larly want to be one. She came to Holly- 
wood looking fourteen, indeed, in dark 
knee socks, a rumpled skirt and blouse. 
These are still her favorite kind of clothes 
—she’s indignant when they’re called her 
“Anne Frank costume.” 

But she came quivering with fear. She 
was an amateur, a worrier, the pros were 
watching for her to fall on her face. She 
never got over her dread of failure. She 
cried under pressure, she walked alone. 
But to those on the set who were patient 
and kind, she was sweetly courteous. Di- 
rector George Stevens became an ideal 
in the place of her papa, the Merchant 
Marine officer she used to greet raptur- 
ously after each sea trip when she was 
home. Dodie Heath, who became Millie’s 
friend while both were in the “Anne 
Frank” cast, loved her for the gentleness 
that many mistook for weakness—till they 
found she couldn’t be stepped on. 

Dodie told a writer, “When Millie finds 
someone who understands her, she gets 
all excited.” Prophetic words. For when 
she met Dean, they both found under- 
standing. And this he had been groping 
for all his life. From then on, they walked 
together. They shared the outdoors, on a 
sailboat, on horseback, anywhere away 
from people and night clubs. They 
sprawled in secluded grassy fields and read 
to each other. And they talked—about 
everything in both their worlds. Millie 
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even confided how sad it was for a little 
girl to be an ugly duckling. She didn’t 
care that girls never admit to ugliness, 
past, present or future. 

Anyway, Dean topped her. He said, “It’s 
worse to be such a pretty little boy that 
the kids you want to play with laugh in 
your face. You’re different—a child actor, 
and that’s a terrible thing to be!” At six, 
Dean was a stage veteran starting a film 
career in “Anchors Aweigh.” He worked 
too hard and played too little, till at six- 
teen he’d completed high school and more 
than twenty pictures for M-G-M. Then he 
rebelled. 

“I’m through with all this,” he told his 
mother and older brother Guy. “I’m going 
to college. I don’t know what I want to 
be—but I want to be something.” A year 
at Berkeley, and the “apartness” got under 
his skin again. He felt he’d always be “that 
actor” or “that conceited ham.” Restless, 
unfulfilled, he took off for anonymity. As 
“Rudy Stocker” he wandered to find him- 
self. He did everything from lugging office 
mailsacks, in New York, to driving railroad 
spikes in Texas. After a few years, satis- 
fied he could live by the sweat of hard 
labor, he came back—first to the New 
York stage, to co-star in “Compulsion,” 
then to Hollywood. And eventually to 
meet and fall in love with Millie Perkins. 


They’re young—but wise 


The mixed-up rebel was a man now, 
and Millie saw this in him; leaned on him 
for strength. She worried with him, wept 
on him, laughed with him, shared his quiet 
times with music and books, his exciting 
times in the big outdoors. Dean had been 
close to other girls, but never one like 
Millie. He listened to her joys and troubles, 
comforted and praised her, poured out his 
own complicated heart to her—and never, 
never tried to change her. 

“This is my girl,” he introduced her at 
his birthday party, where she showed up 
in the same old kind of skirt and blouse— 
and the others were all so dressed! He 
kissed her and said, “My girl looks differ- 
ent from any other—because she is differ- 
ent.” He loves her exactly as she is and 
doesn’t want to change her. 

This is the all-accepting love that Millie 
never wrote her family back home about; 
they read it for themselves in the columns. 
Friends said then, “Millie isn’t sure how 
the Perkinses will take it, they being Cath- 
olic and the boy Jewish.” They described 
the pictured fragment of the Ten Com- 
mandments framed and hanging over 
Dean’s fireplace, and the Torah, the He- 
brew Law, among his books. 

But if difference of religion finally 
prompted them to go off to Vegas, secret- 
ly, and be married by a Protestant pastor, 
that’s only part of it. The whole story is 
that Millie and Dean have something to- 
gether far more important to them then 
religion, family, career, anybody or any- 
thing. 

They’re young, but wise. They know 
love is something you can’t describe in 
words that anybody but your own be- 
loved will truly understand. And suppose, 
not understanding, your family or studio 
or friends disapprove? They can’t stop 
you, not when you're of legal age. But to 
two sensitive people, criticism of their 
best, dearest treasure would be harsh as 
a rough finger bruising a petal. 

No, say the few people who really know 
Millie Perkins and Dean Stockwell, they 
took no chances. They thought about how 
they felt toward each other, and decided 
it was their own and very precious. That 
was why they ran away—to protect their 
love. THE END 
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